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FOUR BOYS ON AN ISLAND 


Thiif' 


Till langur's Triiilieii iiglil 


Star ®f lope ieliirns 

Whether things great or small may follow it, the talk of Lord Halifax 
with Kerr Hiiier has brought about a clearer understanding between 
the two countries. It is all the better for Europe and for Peace. 

'T’iik C N is not among those who believe that war is coming, 
and it has paid little attention to all the tallr about it, 
and to all the preparations that arc being made by those 
whb think that war will serve their purpose, and those who feel 
the bitter necessity of defending themselves in case it comes. 

Everywhere a fear that no man can conquer has seized tlie 
hearts of the jbcople. We do not believe it is possible to find 
a considerable body of men in any country in the world that 
wants war. We do not believe that any country wants war. 
The greatest safeguard of peace is the knowledge eveiy 
country has tliat war will ruin all. No longer can a war bring 
victoiy; in the world as it is in the 20th century there is no more 
happiness, no more tranquillity, for victors than for vanquished. 

30 it is, we believe, that in every country in the world today 
is a deep longing that war may not come. In the old days 
of successful wars the peoples of the world had no hatred 
for each other; but the world of those days afforded dazzling • 
prizes for the conqueror, and war was a game that statesmen 
played for prestige and ]90wer. Only a madman thinks that 
either' power or prestige can now come by war, and every 
statesman knows that the battle is not far from him, but may 
come to his own fireside. No nation is proof today against 
the universardevastation that would follow the outbrealc of 
war.- If we take a most excellent simile from Mr J. A. .Spender, 

; we may say that the nations today are like cars I'ushing 
headlong to the crossroads, and our consolation is that they 
all pull up at the crossing. The oftener thej^ pull up, says 
Mr .Spender, the more likely they are to slow down. 

All this the C N believes, and yet it would be folly to blind 
ourselves to the danger of living in a world so nervous as this, 
so highl}^ strung, with so many injustices that should be 
settled between nations, .and with the ])ow'er of peace and wai’ 
often in the hands of one man. The folly and the daiii’cr of an y 
course of events is not a. guarantee that it will not happen. Even 
a lunatic may set a house on fire. Even an accident may plunge 
a town in darkness. Even one man’s misundcrst.andiug or 
illwill may set an army’marching to its doom. 

go it is that the most peaceful people in the world must be 
watchful and prepared, lest an cjicmy come in the night. 
The whole world knows that the Hritisli Empire is the friend 
of peace and justice. It is the greatest League of N.ations 


the world has ever known. If is the 'guarantee of a peaceful 
life to one quarter of the human race. It has no illwill for any 
man, for any race, for any .State, and it makes no wai' ujron 
any system of government, however much it may dislike it. 
It believes in tok;ration of all nianner of ideas, and in'freedom 
for all honest folk. 

But no longer is it true that we arc safe in our little island 
because our ships are on the sea. It is a long time since we 
were having lunch with Wilbur Wright, talking over tlie 
aeroplane and its future, and it is strange to remember that 
he believed it would bring pcae(; to the world bj^ bringing 
jieoplc together and making them good neighbours. It would 
break his heart, if he could come bade, to know thaf the 
aeroplane has brought fear, not peace, to Mankind. 

Quu country is an island no more, but as vulnerable to an 
enemy as any other land. Those hapj:)}" dav's have gone 
when the poet could ^vritc : 

Ihilaiinia needs no bnhvarhs, 

No towers along the steep ; 

Her march is o’er the nionntain-n'aves, 

Her home is on the deep. 

Jldth thunders from her native (xdc 
She- quells the floods below, 

As they roar o)i the shore, 
llTieii the stormy winds do blow ; 

When the battle rages loud and long. 

And the stormy winds do blow. 

Toda_y the battle is not on the deep ; if if comes it will be 
in all our streets and all our bonuses. Then our national 
strength was in the British Fleet, witli the British Army 
behind it ; now it is in the British peojile, with their stout- 
hearts behind them. We must see exactly what this means. 

Contimieil on 8 
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USA AND The 
British Empire 

Trade Treaty Coming 

There has been no more cheering 
news for many months than tlie nows 
that America and the British. Empire 
are taking steps to negotiate a Treaty 
which will enable the English-speaking 
nations to trade more freely together. 

Such a treaty can only be made by 
the sacrifice on all sides of that policy 
of self-sufficiency which has been for so 
long an obstacle to friendly relations 
between nations. But if this important 
.step forward can be made by the two 
greatest trading nations in the world, it 
.should not lie long before other nations 
join in and set trade free all round. 

One of the most hopeful signs that 
the future treaty will be on a wide 
basis is the welcome the scheme has 
received in the British Dominions, for 
the Ottawa Agreements which have for 
some years bound the nations of the 
Empire give them extensive privileges 
in the markets of the Motherland, 

A Surer Hope For Peace 

Our Dominions, however, have recog¬ 
nised that the cooperation of America in 
econoihic matters will ensure her support 
in international affairs, and that tiiere 
is a surer hope for the peaceful settle¬ 
ment of world problems if there is a 
secure friendship between the English- 
speaking countries. 

Few countries have raised higher 
tariff walls than America, and the 
prospect of lower tariffs for their produce 
should cnal)le the Dominions, which 
have also raised high tariff walls since 
the war, to reduce them by agreement. 
I'or example, Australia would like the 
heavy duty on her wool to be lowered by 
America, but in return America \vould 
require the lowering of Australia's pro¬ 
tective duties on such manufactiu'cd 
articles as electrical goods. . 

These arc details.' The. tiling that 
matters is that America is prepared to 
change her whole economic attitlicjo- 
toward the British Empire. No longer 
docs she regard us as a natio.u unwilling 
to pay a colossal War Delit, but as an 
Empire ivith which she can form a com¬ 
bination of free and peace-loving peoples 
capable of transforming the world. 

WHAT BOOK WOULD 
YOU LIKE? 

Here It Is Free 

Every year brings Christmas, ov'cry 
month brings a birthday, ever}' week 
brings some opportunity of buying the' 
best thing in the world, a book. 

Every reader of the C N must love 
books. As for .the Editor, he tliinks 
there is nothing like them ; to him a 
hou.se without a book is a slum. 

It has occurred to the lulitor to offer 
to a CN boy-or girl each week a book 
that he or she would like to have. 

For the next few weeks wc shall offer 
a Book Token as a prize for the best 
letter from a reader asking for a par¬ 
ticular book. Let us imagine that you 
would lil-:o a copy of Wordswortli’s 
poems. All you have to do is to write 
a letter to the ICditor explaining why this 
book would please you, or .saying any¬ 
thing you like concerning it. To the 
writer of the Ix'st letter the ICditor will 
send a Book Token, ■^^'hich the writc'r 
can take to any l'>ookshop and exchange 
for the book. 

The Book Token, as everybody know.s 
now, can be presented at bookshops for 
the values of gs 6d, 5s, ys 6d, los Od, 
and 'JS, and the Tokens the G N v/ill 
offer will 1)0 those up to the value of 
lialf a, guinea. Jx'ttcrs should be sent 
to the ICditor between now and Christ¬ 
mas, the earlier the better if you want 
.your book in time for Christmas Day. 


The Givilisation 
OF Tomorrow 

No Mingling of, Splendour 
and Squalor 
LORD SAMUEL AS PHILOSOPHER 

Lord Sainuel, whose new bon.k on 'Belief 
and Action (published by Cassells) lias been 
creatin.g much interest, has been d.tfliyering his 
presidential addre.ss to the British Institute of 
Philosophy. We take these slriking passa.ges 
from a. very notable deliverance. 

Tlie cir ilisation that may come cannot 
be materiali.st. It will not lay too much 
emphasis on things. Let each nation do 
honour to those of its members who are, 
engaged in material jiroduction, but I 
cannot imagine a really great civilisation 
being content to take as its symbol the 
tools of industry and agricnltnrc, the 
hammer and the sickle, or spending for 
long its chief enthusiasm upon factories 
and tractons. 

Among the truisms, the things that 
arc obvious, is the infinite mischief done 
hy the tevo great evils of the modern 
world—-war and poverty. Maiikiiul will 
come to see that hy far the greatest 
danger to its own welfare is the existence 
of States which combine technical 
strength with moral weakness, the 
jiossession of great means with indiffer¬ 
ence to good ends. 

The Trend of Thought 

Nor will tho future be likely to tolerate 
that mingling of splendour and squalor 
which tho twentieth century lias inherited 
from tho eighteenth and nineteenth—a 
brilliant garment on a body dirty and 
diseased. 

Wc SCO that the movement towards 
such end.s as these has already succeeded 
in setting a fresh value on simplicity. 
Art follows, as always, the predominant 
trend of thought. There have been signs 
indeed that this movement may overpass 
itself, going lioyond the simple and 
beautiful to tho merely primitive, which 
may also be tho ugly. Because wc prefer 
a lioric temple to the Albert Memorial 
that is no reason why nvc sliould prefer 
tho art of Easter Island or Bonin to tho 
Doric temple ; no reason why wc should 
prefer ICpstciii's Genesis to Michcl- 
aiigolo's Dawn, or negroid music to the 
purity of Bach or the majesty of 
Beethoven. 

Tt is easy to stress-the evils of tlie 
civilisation that is how aroiintl us. We 
may casil)’’ come to think that it offers 
little else than evils. Yet the men of 
the Middle Ages,' could they reappear, 
Mould envy us our freedom from the 
more, constant wars, the more desperate 
pov'crty, tho •widespread ignorance, the 
unchecked diseases and constant epi¬ 
demics from rvhich they .suflercd. The 
study of the conditions of the past is often 
the best cure for pessimism about the 
.present. 

THE MARVELLOUS PLANT 
MAN 

Famous Indian’s Great Work 

The world of plants has lost a great 
friend by the passing , of Sir'Jagadis 
Chandra Bose. 

No man ever gave more of his life to 
the study of plants, and no, man iinder- 
.stood them better. It was literally true 
th;it he got to the heart of a plant. He 
believed tliat the life mechanism of a 
plant is like that of an animal, and he 
invented incanrs of making a plant 
respond to inllucncc. lie invented an 
instrument that woidd magnifysmall 
movements 10 million times,, and he 
had the great satisfaction of knowing 
that all who understood, his work felt 
that the same chord of life r-uiis through 
the j)lant,and animal kingdoms. 

He was one of the kindliest of men, an 
Indian magistrate’s .son, a wide traveller, 
a grc:it lover of England, and a man of 
high integrity. 


Lions Join the 
Party 

An Adventure in the 
Transvaal 

Ill the Transvaal lions have the 
freedom of the Kruger National Bark, 
near Lydenburg. 

It is unwise to place too much trust 
in them, because they are inquisitive 
creatures, and arc as likely as not to 
join a picnic party. 

This was the experience of IMr Bahr 
and his friends who vv'crc motoring 
through the park- on their way to 
Fretorius Kop. They hoped to catch a 
glimpse of a lion, and they did. They 
saw five, and the lions saw them. 

Tho car stopped and the lions, who 
had been lying down when tho tourists 
sighted them, at once got slowly up and 
strolled across to sec these strange 
animals ;fnd their strange vehicle. 

The tourists hurriedly closed the car 
windows and hoped for tho host. But 
the lions meant no harm. They were 
merely curious, and if they, had been 
children we might have said they only 
wanted to sec how tho wheels went 
round. They shifted at tho whools, they 
tried to find room on the running fioards 
so as to SCO better through the windows. 

They scratched at tlie door ; they oven 
tried the handle. Making no progress, 
one lion clawed the hack of tho car and 
another lay down in front of tho front 
bumper. Wo imagine the party inside 
the car felt uneasy for they could neither 
back the car nor get on. 

At la.st the front lio)i .shifted liis po.si- 
tion and moved to one side; and Mr Bahr 
took advantage of the opportunity to 
make a quick start. 

The car moved off; it gathered speed, 
and the lions, joining in the game, 
bounded along beside it. But Mr Bahr 
and his good companions, realising, like 
the inferior animals in one of Aesop’s 
fables, that what was play to the lions 
might prove very painful to themselves, 
did not stop. They stood not on the 
order of tlicir going, but went as fast as 
they could. 

Tho lions.'.slightly disappointed at this 
rejection of their advances, stood at a 
bend of the road to watch tho dust. 

Parsevere 

We were talking the other day of tho 
rather forgotten Samuel Smile.s, whose 
Self-Help wa.s one of tho be.st-scllci's of 
last century. 

I.ooking up some old notes, wc find 
that-Dr Smiles told us many years ago 
that as a young man he was a friend of 
George Stephenson, and once heard the 
great railwayman roar out at a lecture 
at Leeds, “ Young men, parsevere, par- 
scvcrc. It’s been the making of me.” 

We remember also that Dr Smile.s 
told us that when ho left his famous 
hook with a piibli.sher he received a 
letter saying he would find tho mann- 
Rcript on the counter whenever he would 
like to call for it. IIc did call for it, and 
before the century was out another 
publisher had .sold a quarter of a million 
copies of it, and it had been translated 
into' 17 languages. 

Dr Smiles had parsevered. 

A Train That Kills Weeds 

A weed-killing train that can clear 
1000 miles of track in a fortnight is now 
running on the Southern Failway. 

Weeds would do sorions damage to 
the permanent way if they were allowed 
to llourtsh, and every year about 1000 
mile.s of track have to be cleared. The 
train, Avhich has eight v'chiclcs, contains 
enough chemicals for 128 miles and 
enough water for 40 miles. 'J'hcsc arc 
mixed in a central chamber l)y means of 
two pumps, and are then sprayed over 
the track, while tho train travels at 
about 28 miles an hour 


Little News Reel 

A cairn is to be built on Pad Cote,- 
Ickornshaw Moor, to mark the resting- 
place of Lord Snowden’s ashes. 

yVhout /qo.ooo worth of postal orders 
were bought last year and not cashed 
b'y the public. 

More than ten thousand LMS em¬ 
ployees have passed examinations in' 
First Aid tliis year. 

It has been found that the unpopular' 
new threepennybits are too thick to pass 
through the slots of most collecting-boxes. 

Tweiit}^ pound notes were found in a 
sih^cr-paper box at St George’s Ilospital,' 
Hyde Bark. 

Tho L N E R has given an electrifica¬ 
tion order valued at /i,000,000 to-British 
Insulated Cables, of Brescot, Bancashirc. 
The work will employ 4600 men for over 
two years. 

A solicitor’s . clerk has left /^20,ooo 
toward reducing tho National Debt. 

We.st Indian hoys and' girls would be 
delighted with copies of the C N, posted 
to Rev W. A. Beckett, Wesley Manse, 
Roseau, Dominica, British We.st' Indies. 

Tho L N E R has arranged for a 
permanent exhibition of prints depict¬ 
ing tlic Victorian Era to be on view in 
a waiting-room at Lincoln Station. 

A scliool has been started at Elgin, 
Illinois, U^SA, for people over 70; it 
has 30 students. 

Turkey lias a flying association called 
the Turkish Bird, audits young women 
members make parachute "descents, 

The children of'Holsworthy, Devon, 
arc driven to school every m’ornirig by 
an old man of 85. 

Painter of 2000 Portraits 

A poor boy of Budapest who bccanio 
one of the most popular portrait painters 
of this century has recently passed on in 
Sir Philip de Laszld. A man of great charm 
and generosity, he painted over 2000 wcll- 
icnown people, one of the last being 
King George, whose portrait was to liavc 
been presented to tho Royal Veterinary 
College but remains unfinished. 

THINGS SEEN 

A sheepdog lying on a Yorkshire 
roadside nursing two small kittens, 

- A man crossing a London street wear¬ 
ing a lifebelt. 

Three pineapples growing on a rubbish 
heap at Torquay in November. 

An old War Horse ploughing in a field 
near Verdun. 

THINGS SAID 

In the old days yon had only to 
march into tho ivorld n-ith tho riglit 
school tic to be sure of a job, but that 
is not so now. Earl Da La Wavr ' 

Germany has got rid of her inferiority 
complex. Herr Hitler ■ 

In Fngland today there arc over a 

million married couples with no children. 

rather Woodlock 

Democracy may be going to get its 
final chance in those trade treatic.s. 

Sir Arthur Willert 

I think it a blot on the Peace Treaty 
that it should say Germany is unfit to 

govern colonics. Lord Horne 

Tho ordinary man in any civilised 
coiniti'y has no desire to harm the 
ordinary man of another nation. 

Bishop of Ely 

Civil aircraft transport today is raucii 
too dangerous. Lieut-Col Moore- Brabazon 
Our civilisation is becoming over¬ 
loaded, too complicated, too artificial. 

. ' _ ■ Dr \V. R. lnge 

Eilcsnicrc Island, in tlie Arctic, has 
the healthiest climate in the world. 

Mr Edwanl Shackleton 
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School Works of Art • Ice and Snow • A Christmas' Good Turn 















Winter Sports hi New Zenland—Returning from tho 
skiing grounds on the Ruahine Range in North Island 






ntjytli.'ii on tho Ice— 

A demonstration by two exports 
al, a training school in Qoi'many 




in Antarctic Waters—The Royal Roscarch ship Discovery II heading 
for open water in the Ross Sea during her recent expedition 








Art in School—To cultivate an appreciation of art reproductions of famous pictures ara 
being circulated among St Pancras schools. Here we see the headmaster explaining 
some of the pictures at Haverstock Hill L C C School 


Their Qood Turn—Welsh Scouts renovating old toys for 
distribution to poor children of Cardiff at Christmas. This 
is an idea which has been widely adopted in recent years 
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The CARDINAL’S 

Hat 

Through Seven Centuries 

Dr Hinslcy, Roman Catholic Avch- 
bi.shop of Westminster, is to receive 
tlio Cardinal’s Hat. He will seldom 
wear it. 

When the Pope desires to bestow the 
Hat which maizes a Cardinal, he pro¬ 
nounces the honoured man’s name and 
causes him to be called in to the assembly 
of other Cardinals. Then, putting the 
Kcd Hat on the head of the man Icnccling 
at his feet, the Pope says, “ Be thou a 
Cardinal, and wear this Red Hat as a 
sign ...” 

Then the new Cardinal takes the hat 
from his head, and never jruts it on 
again—or hardly ever ; though it he 
were to ride on horseback with other 
Cai'dinals to confer with the Pope at the 
Vatican it would be right and proper for 
him to wear it. But then the flat red 
hat would be tied under his chin by two 
coi'ds passing through a sliding gold 
acorn and cjicling in a single tassel. 

A Very Old Hat 

The three rows of tassels which arc so 
conspicuous in the pictmres of the 
Cardinal’s hat, or in heraldic representa¬ 
tions of it on signets, or sculptured on 
his tomb, do not, and apparently never 
did, form part of the head-dress as 
actually worn. They har'c conic to be 
added to the hat when symbolically dis¬ 
played at the lyiiig-in-stato of the body 
of the Cardinal, or 1111011 afterwards 
hanging on the wall of the church where 
after life he rests. Such a hat is now 
dropping to pieces in the Cathedral of 
Milan ; and another, long since dust, 
hung in a churcli at Rome for 236 years. 
But till death the hat appears only in 
processions and great occasions. 

The History of the Ceremony 

The ceremony of its bestowal is very 
old. It was Innocent the Fourth (who 
found only seven Cardinals when he 
became Pope in 1243) who ordained, 
when he created twelve more in the next 
year, that all the Cardinals should wear 
a red hat to distinguish them from lesser 
ecclesiastics riding in their train. This 
pious act is commemorated on his tomb 
in Naples as almost tlie most noteworthy 
of his works, and it took place after a 
conference with the pious King Louis of 
France, who sailed on two Crusades. 

The conferment of the first red hats 
made a groat stir. It was said that 
Margaret Coamtess of Flanders first sug¬ 
gested them because she had mistaken a 
mere Abbot for a Cardinal, and thought 
there should ho some sign of distinction 
for all to sec. It is more likely that 
Pope Innocent conceded the hats to the 
Cardinals as a sign that they were the 
equal of the Papal Legates or Ambas¬ 
sadors. But for nearly tivo centuries no 
red hats were sent beyond Rome. 

An Expensive Affair 

But seventy years after the first red 
hats had been conferred all Europe had 
licard of them and their significance. 
An English political satire of the 15th 
century quotes a reference to Cardinal 
Beaufort’s hat, ” Inclosed we have our 
velvet hattc; ” but it is not clear that the 
hat ever was of velvet. Sillc was more 
likely, and the rule remains to the 
present day that the Cardinal’s hat 
should be made of felt or cloth, though 
the linings, ribbons, and cords are of silk. 
Even so it ivas an expensive affair. An 
account book of a i5tli century trades¬ 
man shows that the cost at present day 
value was then about £20. A Cardinal’s 
poverty is kept beneath his proud hat. 

Another hat the Cardinal has which is 
called the Cappcllone, and has no prac¬ 
tical use, but once was a sort of parasol 
carried by a liveried servant over his 
master’s head to shield it from the rays 
of the Italian sun, when his Eminence 
walked in processions. It is now only 
carried over the left arm of the Dean of 
each Cardinal’s household. 


Iss Wang of Shanghai ’ A House of Music 


Hst.-iociiieti might 


IV/fiss Wang 

fwell be called China’s Florence 
Nightingale. 

The war between Japan and China 
has caused untold .suffering in the 
nciglibourhood of Shanghai, imt there 
has been also wonderful courage, not 
only on the part of the Chinese 
soldiers, but on the part of Chinese 
civilians, men and women. One of 
the bravest of Cliina’s women i.s Miss 
Wang, a nurse who was trained in a 
Christian hospital. 

One day terror came to. people 
travelling by train on the Shanghai- 
to-Hankchow line. Suddenly the 
dreaded Japanese planes appeared 
out of the blue, roaring over the train, 
which was crowded with refugees, 
and dropping bombs. Mdicn the train 
stopped the peasants dashed for cover 
in the fields at cither side of the line, 
hut the bombs .still rained on them, 
and the enemy machinc-gimncd men, 
.women, and children. 

So frightened was the only doctor 
among these unliappy jicoplc that he 
took to his heels and ran for his life, 
leaving no one to care for the wounded 
except Miss W’ang. 


With remarkable courage, and with¬ 
out a thought for her own safety, 
she set about the task of organising 
a field hospital. Calmly and patiently 
she went among the stricken people, 
separating the living' from the dead, 
choosing between those who were 
fatally injured and for whom nothing 
could be done and those who had 
a chance of recovery. Within two 
hours she had performed over 30 
surgical operations, using the instru¬ 
ments the doctor had left behind. 
She had no one who knew how to help 
her, but .she did not flinch. About 
her were 300 dead and 400 wounded, 
but Miss Wang,, the only person 
there with any medical training, 
worked on hour after hour, and at 
least 200 people owe their lives to her.- 

When news of the massacre reached 
hospitals miles away doctors were 
rushed to the scene, some of them 
arriving to find Miss Wang amputating 
a mangled limb. She finished her 
work, and then fainted. 

With all the horror of the war in 
the East should wc not remember this 
brave woman and the wonderful 
thing she has done ? 


THE SOVIET THE 


BABY FILM 


What Young Russia Thinks 
of Us 

Travellers have told us that Russian 
children believe that outside tlieir own 
favoured land there are no railways, no 
motor-cars, that only privileged Russia 
is .so advanced as to possess such in. 
struments of progress; and a question 
asked in Parliament suggests that this 
is done -with the full knowledge of the 
education authorities of Russia. 

Books issued for Russian schools this 
year teach that children of ten and 
women of all ages work in our mines, 
and pictures sliow them at work I 
'J.'hc books state that lumdreds of our 
miners are killed every month, and that 
the natives and other inhabitants of our 
colonics are always fighting against 
British rule, while in India wo Iccep 
down tlic people by the use of poison gas. 

The poor Russian cliildrcn cannot Iniow 
that they are being taught falsehoods. 
Tliey have no C N to tell them the 
news of the world. They live on 
(jOvernment publications, and these, in 
Russia, as in Germany and Italy, give 
only what the Government .wishes to 
liavc believed. 

The truth about the women and 
children in the mines is that the school 
liooks of 1937 in Russia arc reproducing 
the facts of 1837. 

It is a horrible thing for which our 
Government should demaml an explana¬ 
tion from a Government which claims 
to be friendly and is never tired of 
protesting that other nations deliber¬ 
ately pervert the truth. 

Charles Lamb's Old 


Company 


The East India Company was 
abolished by Parliament 79 years ago, 
yet one of its servants died last month, 
aged 95. 

He was Mr Edward Franks, who had 
sjicat most of his life in the India Office, 
which took the place of the Company 
after the Mutiny; but he had started as 
a boy in the old offices of the Company 
in Leadcnhall Street, where he must 
have talked with men who had seen 
Charles Lamb come and go. 


All Kinemas Will Use It 

From a Sciantiflc Correspondent 

Little moving pictures can now be 
taken by anybody and shown at home 
with the very small cameras and pro¬ 
jectors which use a ribbon of film loss 
than a third of an inch wide. 

The pictures are wonderfully sharp 
and clear when shown on the screen, but 
arc too small for a sound record to be 
printed on them. , The larger size of 
amateur film, which is 16 millimetres, or 
rather more than half an inch in width, 
is perfectly capable of reproducing sound 
as wcl!,. and both pictures and sound 
are today of amazing quality. 

The.sc little ” sub-standard ” pictures, 
as they arc called by the trade, arc bring¬ 
ing about an entirely unforeseen revolu¬ 
tion in the moving-picture world, 'riic 
cost of the film is small compared with 
that of the . ordinary picture, which is 
more than twice the width and requires 
a really massive lantern for projection. 

Movies in the Home 

The result is that the smaller theatres 
arc adopting tiie smaller pictures and 
the far smaller projectors, and it seems 
quite likely that all but the big theatres 
may one day run with those sub¬ 
standard films. So far the big producers 
liavc not agreed to release modern 
picture productions on the home-movie- 
size films, but strenuous efforts are being 
made in America to get them to do so. 

The present-day films have perfora¬ 
tions on each side of the celluloid band, 
into which engage the claws of the 
mechanism which pull down the succes¬ 
sive pictures 24 times a second into the 
“ gate.” Perforations are used only on 
one side of the non-inflammable baby 
films, the other space being left free to 
take the sound track. 

How scientists and sound engineers 
have succeeded in making this narrow 
band reproduce voice and music suffi¬ 
ciently well to please a theatre audience 
is too long a story to tell in this article, 
hut as the result of an immense amount 
of research the almost impossible feat 
has been accomplished, and the average 
moderately-sized theatre of a year or 
two’s time will use the little films that 
are the sport of amateurs today 


Gift of the Licensed Pedlar 

Old Devonshire House rose from 
the ashes of the Great Fire when 
Christopher Wren was rebuilding ■ 
London. jMajor Benton Fletcher has 
filled it with music. 

Bloomsbury was beginning its career 
as a kind of Ma5dair of the ricli and noble 
when some architect following in the 
great Qiristoplier’.s train designed the 
house for Lord Cavendish, third son of 
the Earl of Dcvon.shirc. But after two 
centuries of affluence on the outskirts of 
Bloomsbury’s garden city' it fell into, 
reduced circumstances, and became a 
lodging-house. It might have gone 
larther downhill if Major Bouton 
Fletcher had not recognised the beauty 
of its noble brick exterior, and the 
possibilities of the fine old rooms and 
staircases which lie behind its sash 
window.s and classical doorway. ’ 

He bought it and rescued these 
beauties for future generations by 
presenting the reconditioned old house 
to the National Trust, tie did more : 
he filled it with old furniture of the 
century of its birth; and added to its 
furnishings his collection of harpsichords, 
clavichords, and virginals. 

Strains of Other Days 

On such instruments the compositions 
of our English composers, Byrd and 
Purcell, Arno and Green, were first 
plaj^ed ; and at Old Devonshire House 
arc ]ilaycd still, bccau.se one of Major 
Benton Fletcher’s hobbies is that of ‘ 
presenting such musical entertainments 
to Ills guests. 

'Dnis from now onward-s any passer¬ 
by going along Devonshire Street after 
leaving tlic clamour of Theobald’s Road 
may be surprised to hoar the strains of 
old melodics trickling out from the old 
house, as if it were a musical-box. The 
nobleman’s mansion enters on a sccopd 
life. The old composers wake again, 
and the ancient rooms arc filled with 
their music as they dreamed it. 

Architecture and music, these are 
sjilciidid hobbies, but Major Benton 
Fletcher has anotlicr. It is that of slum 
clearance, and to study it he went about 
the slums as a licensed pedlar. 

Why Not Broadcast 
Parliament? 

A INfcmber of Parliament has again 
raised the question of putting Parliament 
on the air. Why not ? 

Let us SCO what it means in practice. 
The House of Commons sits on five days 
of the week, Monday to Thursday from 
2,30 to II ; on Friday from 12 to 4. 
Thus the Parliamcntaiy broadcast would 
occupy 38 hours a week if all the discus¬ 
sions were transmitted. In fact, however, 
all that is needed to give the best of the 
debates is to broadcast between 3.30 
and 6.30 on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wed¬ 
nesdays, and Thursdays', which means 
12 hours a week out of the 84 during 
which the BBC broadcasts. These 
12 hours could be divided between the 
National and Regional stations. Or, 
for a beginning, the broadcast could 
be restricted to Mondays, Tuesdays, 
and Wednesdays, 3.30 to 6.30. 

If Parliamentary institutions arc to be 
fully respected and understood by the 
electorate it is all-important that the 
nia.sscs of our people should Icnow what 
is said and done in Parliament. The 
popular papers give brief reports which 
do no sort of justice to the subject. 

Why should our people be denied the 
opportunity to understand ivhat is 
being done for them ? Their welfare 
depends on the debates. The issues of 
peace and war ought not to be concealed 
from them or left to partisan description. 

Parliament is full of surprises, full of 
liumour, full of character. Mr Lloyd 
George and Mr Winston Churchill are 
far more entertaining than a jazz band. 
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'I'ho I'ost OJ'ficc lias made ample 
arrangements for dealing, with the 
Christmas rush. 

In Itondon alone .13,000 additional 
men arc needed, and outside I.ondon 
another 60,000. AiTaiigcraents arc being 
mod'Cllcd on those of 1926, as this is 
the first time since then that Christmas 
JDay has fallen on a Saturday, lh.it the 
task of the Post Office has vasth' 
Increased, and the Christmas letters of 
1937 are expected to be 73 per cent 
in excess of those of ii years ago. 
Special Po.st Office trains will be run 
in Cl'iristnias v/cck. 

Last Christmas nearly 130 million 
letters and five million parcels were 
handled in London from December 13 
to January 2 ; and on one daj' 1.7 
million letters were posted. 

Our Schools 

il.’he new series ol posters for the 
I. i\.l S Railway .show some of our famous 
public schools. 

TIu; posters arc the work of Mr Norman 
Wilkinson, and will be displayed at home 
and overseas. They include pictui‘os of 
the public schools at Bedford, Bcrk- 
hanistcd, Fottes, Harrow, Oundlo, 
Scdbe.rgh, Repton, Ivugby, Shrewsburyg 
.Storiyluirst, Stowe, and Dppingliam 
'I'licre are also pictures of St l.kaul's 
School, Wcstminstci' School, and Man¬ 
chester Grammar School. 

ALL THE WAY HOME 

There was a curious little comedy in a 
Scottish town the other day. 

One of the town's firemen was sitting 
by his own llrcsido when a .summons 
came. Jumping up, ho ran to the fro 
station, took his jilace on the engine, and 
dasiied off with the brigade. Then the 
engine stopped—at his own door ! IT 
■was his chimney which was blazing. 

Tale of a cat 

.'\n .\ngnra cat belonging to Mr^and 
i\trs R. J, Bnmdes of Sydney has had 
a strange adventure. 

. T'lie cat was taken from England to 
Australia!, but on arrival there was not 
allowed to land, It had eilher to bo 
(Icstroynd or scut back- to England to bo 
put in qilarantinc. Back it came, to bo 
ciuarantiucd for six month;"., and then 
again it wont ten thousand miles homo 
to Sydney, so that it had been round the 
rs'orl'd ar.<l half round a.gniu l)y the time 
it was allo\s’cd to land ! 

THE Old Apple Tree 

All apple: tree ■ in Victoria is among 
the wonders of Australia. 

I’lanted by John Ikitrnan, the founder 
of Melbourne, which celebrated its cen¬ 
tenary three years ago, it was the first 
tree of its kind to be taken to the new 
colony. Towards the end of last century 
It was so rotten in the middle that its 
trunk was filled with cement, and people 
yu'ophosied that its end was near. But 
the remarkable apple tree is still bearing 
:fniil:, and this year it has budded for 
the loGtli time and i.s expected to pro¬ 
duce a heavy crop. 
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HAT is there our incomparable Boy 
Scouts cannot do ? 

Having proved a great success as 
patrols at Plymouth airport, they are 
to extend their ;'>orvices to other impor¬ 
tant. centres of aviation activity, to 
accustom themselves to duties which 
they might be called on to discharge iu 
times of emergency, d'hc boys love it; the 
authorities v-eleomc them ; the Scout 
higher command fervently approves. 

Perhajjs the presont Scouts do not 
know what fine service their predecessors 
rendered during the Great TVar. I'Tom 
the beginning they took up duty on 
patrol at important centres as well as 
along \-ital stretches of coast. It was 
near the Do\er coast that they were 


cncoimtored by a former schoolmaster 
who was hoiidaydiig there. He felt ;ft 
home immediatelj;^ with them and sixmt 
hours in tlioir company, questioning 
them as to their duties, as to the defences 
witiiiii their ken, the number of men on 
guard, and so on. 

His manner was that of the old school¬ 
master returned to school chattiii.g 
with his scholars after their lioliday.s, 
and he was a great patriot. But the 
Scouts viewed him with grave .suspicion. 
Ho Asanted to know too much, and the 
upshot was that they arrested him and 
marched him off to the ])oUcc-f;i:ation, 
where ho had difficulty in explaining 
a^va3^ \\'hat seemed to the authorities hi.s 
act of great folly. 


OF Egypt 

One of the launches belonging to the 
Onstonis Sor\'icc of the T'hames was 
cruising near Tower Bridge when n 
piece of paper floating on the tide was; 
noticed and picked up. 

It proved to be an agreement dated 
March 23, 1884, between Khedive Ismail 
of Egypt and one William Daniel 
I’erkins, by which Perkin.s entered the 
service of the IChedivc as butler. 

Perkins was to receive 7 !.io a month, 
with five .sliilling.s a week for beer money ; 
Imt it was expressly stipulated that 
Perkins n as on no account to got drunk. 

As beer in those days \vas fourpciice a 
quart it is not ca.sy to see lio-.v tlic 
temperate butler could consume all the 
licer allowed to him and keep sober. 


A FINE THING GOES ON 

The lino work of the Allotmcnls 
Comniittoe at Friends House goc,s on, 
I'.elping iincmployed allotment holders 
to obtain seeds, tertilisci's, and tools at 
a.ssisted prices. 

1 low badly the nneraploj-cd need this 
help is shown by the fact that during 
the. last season nearly 120,000 men in 
all parts of England and Wales benefited 
by it. 

It is intorcsting to notice that they 
contributed, out of their own pockets, 
the sum of 7!'28,of)i, all of which was 
collected by the devoted work of 2712 
secretaries at .I'riends House. The whole 
cost of the scheme this year amounted 
to over ^37,000, of which ;^i4,47f> came 
:frorn subscribers (a gift of ;^3000 from 
the Pilgrim Trust' is included in this), 
and the same anioimt from a Treasury 
grant, this bcin.g i)onnd for pound oil 
siili.sc riptions eolIcctcd. 

What are the birds 
COMING To? 

T \vo early morning thieves have been 
busy in Leeds. 

Two housewives are complaining of 
the way a little milk is stolen from the 
bottles on their doorstops. The milk¬ 
man leaves a bottle of milk near the 
door, and soon after . he has gone 
whistling away the thieves come. One 
of them is a blackbird, which hammer,-; 
at the cardboard cap till he has made a 
hole big enough for him to reacli the 
cream. The other is a tomtit, who pecks 
all round tjio lid and then flies off with 
it, some of tlic cream adhering on tlic 
iindorsidc. 

W’o may wolf begin to wonder what 
birds are coining to in these days. 

A Tablet a Day . 

'I'ho minor.s of the Bnrnhope Collier)-, 
near Stanley in County Durham, are 
making a liabit of taking an iodised 
milk tablet every day. 

Over goo of them have promised to 
do this in order to do what they can 
to lessen the risks of catching inllncnza, 
which alwa\-s mean.s loss of work. ■ 
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Moving Da,v—Ttis house of a farmer in Nebraska goes by roaT to a new site 


f^R craggs’s Pit 

IMr ^Villiam Craggs, -who was for 24 
years an official of the Bowden Close 
Colliery at Crook, is a hapjiy man. 

TVhen the colliery closed down Mr 
Craggs thought lie would open a jilt of 
his own, and two years ago he began 
boring for coal near Holo-iu-thc-\Vall 
Earm. In Imbrnary last year the first 
tub of coal was brought to the surface, 
and since then more and more has been 
mined. When the colliery was opened 
tlicrc was work for only two men, but 
now there arc over 70. 

A Tavi/se For Baby 

Tn the deliglitful book she calls From 
One Century to Another Miss E.lizabeth 
Haldane tells a. remarkable story con¬ 
trasting the chan.ges that have come over 
the attitude of parents and. authorities 
lo the treatment of cliildren. 

■ Slic .says that .so recently as during 
the Great War, when they had a little 
school at Clean, her Scottish home, tor 
mere babs' children, " an immense 
tawse was part of the oipiipmciit ]iro- 
\-idcd by the lulucation Department.” 

We poor English might imagine a 
taw.se to be some sort of marble taw, 
blit no : tawse is Scotch for a great 
leather strap, fringed at tlic ends, and 
used for the chastisement of little 
olTendiiig scholars 1 

SUMACH 

I'cw of us have seen sumach growing, 
yet f)ur very- walking might bo handi¬ 
capped without it. 

T'lic Government evidently thinks 
sumach important, for it has" issued a 
regulation permitting it to be imported 
free of tax. 

Tanners of the best leather and 
worker's in certain textile trades cannot 
do without tins substance, arid, as wc 
cannot grow it at home and our colonics 
do not produce it, in it comes free. 

Sumach is composed of the ground 
leaves and tender twigs of a shrub called 
Rhus coriaria, and is indispensable to 
the tanner. All the species are poison¬ 
ous yet precious. One yields that old 
yellow (l)-e v.-hich, in days before 
aniline dyes, was, in general use under 
the name of fustic. Another gives 
lacquer, but two kinds ai'e so deadly that 
oven to handle them alter they have 
been cut is to risk poisoning of the hands, 

A CHILD’S GRACfe 

A (Aiild’s Grace. Pholog-rnplis by 
Harold Btirdekin with verses by lirucst 
Claxtou. Deni, 5s. 

,Wc are quite sure this lilTic book will 
bc' found iu many homes tills Christmas. 
It is a photographic setting trom real life 
of the familiar poem by Mi's Rutter 
I^eather ; 

Thank yon for the world so sweet, 
Thank you for the food ive-eat, 

I'hank you for the birds that sing, 
Thank yon, God, for everything. 

New verses have been added b)- 
Dr Claxtbn. There arc .about 30 photei- 
graphs of the liappy life of childhood, 
and wc h.avc r.arcly- scon better ones. 
'The children w-ill loii-o it all—if they 
can get tlie book from Father. 
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A lesson in wiring a telegraph pole 
at the Post Offlco Research Station 

AN IDEA 

I'or over 40 ycar.s Mr Harry J.Iarciis 
has been, trying to pcr.snadc the Uffited 
States Treasury Department to print 
notes in various colours in order to 
prevent people from mistaking one kind 
of note for another. 

Fewer Idle Ships 

T'lio tonnage of idle ships laid np in 
oiir home ports has decreased b)- o\’er 
75 per cent in a )'car. 

In ships flying the Red En.sign the 
proportion is oven higher, 53 vessels 
being laid np at the beginning of 
October compared with 161 vessels 
twelve months earlier. 

TTie.se figures arc a striking' proof 
ol the flouri.shing trade of this country, 
very different from the end of 193:1, 
when 728 vessels (neai'ly two million 
tons of shipping) lay- idle in our ports. 

PETER Rabbit Bobs Up 

ICvcry year many an Invalid child, 
whose heart is not strong is made a 
little happier by thoughtful ^icople at 
Chri;stnias-time. 

One of their very best friends is Peter 
Rabbit, whoso jxirtrait appears on many 
Christmas cards in such engaging ways 
that those who see them c.amiot help 
buying them. 'fhese Peter Rabbit 
cards are .sold at 2d, complete with 
envelope, by the Hun Angela Baring, 
ftchen Stoke M.anor, Alrcsfnrd, Hants, 
and the money is u.scd by the Invalid 
Cliildi'cn's Aid Association to endow beds 
in. the Heart Hospital at West Wickham. 

Many readers of the (1 N already know 
Peter with h;s little bobtail : we hope 
many more will make his acquaintance. 

Mr Nobody 

The secretary of the Sheflicld Royal 
Hospital is always ]>leased. to sec Mr 
Nobody. He has called more than once. 

The fu'st time he looked in tor a 
minute he left /30, and since then he 
h.as left other sums. ' He has lately 
called again, asked for a receipt for his 
20 pound notes, and walk'cd oft without 

rriAMnP’ liici nnniV* ' TSTn hno him 
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The Noise of the BBC 

)UR grateful thanks to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Speaking to the Cathedral Old 
Choristers he referred to “ these 
days of ugly noises, jazz music 
included,” and said they must 
be grateful to those who lifted 
what' was vulgar and noisj'' in 
common life into a higher sphere. 

We hope the BBC will take 
note of the Archbishop’s words, 
for it has a great responsibility 
for filling the world with this 
noisy stuff. 

One word only of the Arch¬ 
bishop’s criticism we would omit, 
and that is the word music after 
fazz, for jazz is not music. It 
is a noise in which every fine 
purpose for which musical in¬ 
struments were invented is de¬ 
graded and abused. The worst 
of it is that many young people 
are taught to believe that jazz is 
music, and their' ears becorne 
accustomed to the noise, losing 
the power to appreciate the 
beautiful melodies of the great 
composers. 

It seems to us a pity that the 
BBC should, in so marked a 
manner, be increasing its output 
of jazz. It now prints every 
week the so-called “ signature 
tunes ” of jazz bands as if they 
were precious themes ! It also 
prints every week a special 
column booming jazz and giving 
the life-histories of jazzers and 
crooners as if they were 
musicians. All this is quite 
intolerable in an institution with 
educative influence, and quite 
unworthy of what many of us 
have come to, regard as our 
greatest British institution. 

Farewell 

Doys growing up to be lord mayors 
or prime ministers, or admirals 
or generals, should cut out this little 
speech and model their farewell speech 
on it when they come to the end of 
their career. 

It is the little speech made at the 
end of a fine life by a simple man and 
a gallant soldier, the Military Governor 
of Paris, General Gouraud, who is 
beloved by all who know him. 

There- are threats in every quarter of 
the globe, hut the storm will not break on 
us if we are united, if we are ready to 
work each of us in his oxon xtiay, if the 
army, which is the safeguard of our 
independence, can keep and develop its 
moral and material value. 

I take with me the conviction that the 
army is strong, disciplined, and loyal. 

I take with me at the same time a 
deep gratitude to the Government of the 
Republic, to my great military chiefs, 
to my officers, my non-commissioned 
officers, and my soldiers. 

Above all, I take with me an invin¬ 
cible confidence in the destinies of 
France, 
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Three Kings 

The King, of Engl.ind has recently enter¬ 
tained tliiee kings, George of Greece, Boris of 
Bulgaria, and Leopold of Belgium, and one 
of our contributors sends us these verses 
inspired by the event. 

’Y'iiere came three kings to London 
town 

All through the winter cold. 

They laid aside their crowns and 

laughed : 

Not one of them is old. 

Within the palace monarchs of 

Bulgaria and Greece, 

And Belgium’s king, sat down to meat. 
And all their talk was peace. 

Lo, Christmas comes, and we may hope 
Four kings, though proud they be. 
Will to a Fifth at Bethlehem 
Kneel in humility. 

© 

Shakespeare 

giiAKESPEARE is dull, says Mr Ber¬ 
nard Shaw. Yet a thousand years 
after the flippancies of Mr Shaw have 
been forgotten the world will be reading 
Shakespeare and crowding the' theatre 
to see his plays. 

© 

A Halo 

]\/^R Ciierry-Garrard, whose book 
we were looking at in the C N the 
otlicr day, has been writing to The 
Times about a rainbow ho saw on the 
ground when marching towards the 
Pole with Captain Scott. 

It was like a carpet-of coloured 
jewels, he says, moving and twinkling 
before you as you go, and he showed it 
to Wilson, who thought it beautiful 
and called it the Garrard Halo. 

Mr Cherry-Garrard adds modestly 
that it is the only halo he will ever have. 

The C N begs Mr Cherry-Garrard 
to be assured that his halo is secure, 
If he docs nothing else great in this 
world he has an eternal halo for .setting 
up the epitaph to Captain Oates, 
Hereabouts died a very gallant gentleman 

More Wrongdoing ? 

Qur Home Secretary has been 
referring to the increase in 
juvenile crime shown by the records. 

That there has been a steady rise 
in the number of young offenders is 
only too clear, but can we be surprised 
when we consider the conditions of 
town life ? 

Too often a modern city presents 
to the observer a picture of craziness 
calculated to betray the minds of 
young and old. Speed, noise, invita¬ 
tions to spend money, temptations to 
pilfer to get the means to spend, the 
lure of something lor. nothing, are all 
round us. Pictures of reckless life, 
glorified in unreality, are shown to 
tens of millions, while their cars are 
debased by sham music, brayed and 
bellowed by vulgar instruments. 

The marvel is, not that crime in¬ 
creases, but that it does not more 
rapidly increase. 


The Young Man With the Camera 
jYJosT people will agree with Mr 
Winston Churchill’s protest 
against the photographer who goes 
walking about at public dinners 
photographing people with their 
mouths wide open. 

We like that story of Edward the 
Seventh, who found a man of this 
type at a congress 42 years ago and, 
beckoning to the secretary, said: 

There is a young man up in the 
gallery xvith a photographic apparatus. 
Go and turn him out. Tell him I will 
not be photographed while I ani bloioing 
my nose. 

We suggest that these 5mung men 
with their cameras should be turned 
out of the dinner party. 

Tip-Cat 

’yuE time is ripe for road de¬ 
velopment, says a writer. 
Will it be allowed to fall to the 
ground ? 

Q 

Sedentary workers lack endurance. 
Can’t stand much. 

0 

Motor salesmen must be able to make a 
good impression. They can easily 
do it with tyres on a muddy road. 

0 

Large quantities of women’s shoes arc 
being made of eelskins in Australia. 
Slippers too, wc should imagine. 
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A tin, wc arc told, is a steel plate with a 
coating of tin. A canny arrangement. 

Jt is impossible to stop owls hooting at 
night. Does someone think there is 
a call for it ? 

■yj/^iiAT do the dustmen who arc 
wearing white uniforms 
think of them ? That they arc 
not so dusty. 

© ' ' 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
jgRiTisii television has been received 
400 miles away. 

JI^ORMAN Long are distributing £10,000 
among their workpeople for Christmas. 
^MPiRE fruits reaching England last 
year were seven times more than 
before the war. 

JUST AN IDEA 
It is perfectly true, as xoe were reading 
the other day, that you are never beaten 
till you think you are; it is thinking 
failure that gets you down. 


Pioneers 

Dedicated to the King’s 
England Volumes 

a re.lder of Ihe King’s England volumes, the 
Editor’s new survey of the 10,000 towns and 
villages of England, has written this soiinet, 
which she sends us as “ a dedication to a 
wonderful production.” 

/Aur fathers raised these stones, with 
fervent prayer. 

On deep foundations, laid in radiant 
praise ; 

Each doubt was stilled, for their 
prophetic gaze 

Knew faith and love strong to defeat 
despair. 

They built their anguish, laughter, 
joy, and care. 

Unseen but not unfelt ; in untold 
ways. 

Within oiir walls, each echoing arch 
betrajrs 

The glowing thoughts tliat have been 
blended there. • 

Our heritage ! beloved for their sake ! 
Oil, may the Lord of Love in us fulfil 
Their hopes and service, these our 
trust we’ll make. 

And for their children’s children 
cherisli, till 

These fair halls fade and dawn eternal 
break 

On living shrines in homes more 
beauteous still. Jessie Wvnter 
© 

A Great Step Towards 
Peace 

Jn the matter of colonial administra¬ 
tion we are all entitled to bo 
proud of the long and glorious record 
of the British Empire; but it Is 
rightly held sheer hypocrisy to pretend 
that no other European race is fit to 
■ be entrusted with it. 

More particularly in Africa, wlierc 
the destinies of the native races present 
one of the supreme problems of tlie 
future, tliere is a strong case (as more 
tlian one correspondent has urged) for 
enlisting the cooperation of all the bcM 
European c.xperience in its solution, 
The trntli is that British public 
opinion is probably far ahead of tlic 
Government in its conviction tliat a 
clear understanding with Germany 
would liave consequences more pro¬ 
found and more conducive to a stable 
peace tlian any other single object of 
our foreign policy. The Times 

© 

Tread Softly 

Tread softly, all the earth is holy 
ground! ' 

It may be, could we look with seeing 
eyes, 

This spot we stand on is a Paradise 
Where dead have come to life and 
lost been found, 

Where Faith has triumphed. Martyr¬ 
dom been crowned. 

Where fools have foiled the wisdom 
of the wise: 

From' this same spot the dust of saints 
may rise. 

And the King’s prisoners come to 
light unbound. Christina Rossetti 
© 

It is better to be a child in a green 
field than a knight of many orders in a 
State ceremonial. George MacDonald 
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What the Romans 
Missed 

Printing Pottery Instead 
of Books 

Additions to our knowledge of 
I^oman activities, in Britain are being 
made with frcqncnc}' just now in the 
course of excav'ations at Bu’cll iu 
Surrey, where relics of the Caesars are 
coming to light. 

One interesting fact is that the 
excavators have been :iblo to extend the 
already long list of the names of Roman 
manufacturers of pottery. Hundreds of 
thcin have already been catalogued, 
so that their names arc better knowji to 
ns than those of thousands of trades¬ 
men of our own nationality who have 
come and gone and left no record. 

The Roman potters made metal 
.stamjis bearing their names, and these 
■were impressed on the soft clay of their 
pottery, to remain an enduring recorfl, 
twenty centuries after their owners 
died, that such and such a man made 
and sold vessels for irso in the palace, 
the home, and the temple. 

An astonishing fact emerges from this 
practice. The Romans had the means of 
printing, yet never used it except for 
stamping their pottery and their metal 
vessels. Wc find their names on their 
broken earthenwai'c, on their beautiful 
cups and vases of precious metal, and 
even on the pigs of lead they left un¬ 
heeded where they fell by the wayside 
in the course of carriage from the mine 
to the seaport or' the city centre. 

Chinese Printers 

The Chinese _ are said to have dis¬ 
covered the art 'of printing at about tiie 
time of the Roman rule in Britain ; the 
IRomans cut names on metal and used 
the blocks as dies or stamps to impress 
th(.)sc names on ■ pottery, but, less 
imaginative than the Chinese!, thej' 
never extended their art to tlio im¬ 
pressing of words in scries on writing 
material. All their books were written 
on pa])yrus or parchment, an<l, copies 
being few, some of their greatest rs orlrs, 
including the greater part of their 
histories, have been lost to vis. The 
Chinese could print many copies of 
their books from th(! same wooden 
blocks, and so they preserved a national 
literature unmatched in quantity in the 
days that preceded the reawakening 
of learning to which the discovery of 
printing led iu Europe six centuries ago. 

The Romans who were at F.well 
1700 years ago might have left us printed 
records of their presence, but they loft 
u.s only names on cla\', which now come 
to light on broken pottery. 

S0G5ETY OF ARTS 

The Winter’s Lectures 

Tiic two lectures for boys and girts 
whicli arc given erx-rj'' January at the 
btoyal Society of Arts arc to be fjiven 
this year by IVtr Cecil Allen on Raihi-a^^ 
Wonders of the World, and there is 
nobody w'ho can make this .subject more 
thrilling. 

IModcrn subjects arc also to the fore 
in the winter programme of this society, 
r\'hich has done so. mneb to encourage 
our arts, manufactures, and commerce. 
It is one of the three oldest learned 
societies in England, 'but tlrere is 
nothing of the sore and yellow leaf about 
either its lecturers or their subjects. 
The 'World’s Air Routes, Coal Carbonisa¬ 
tion, Fonland Drainage, Oil and Coal, 
and Precision Timekeeping are among 
the subjects of the lectures ; and Sir 
Ambrose Fleming, Lord Amnlrce, and 
Professor J. C. Drummond arc on the 
list of lecturers. 

The full prdgramnrc and some in- 
• tcrcsting facts about the work of this 
.society can be obtained from its famous 
headquarters in the Adclphi. 


Four Boys on America’s 
New Island. 

Aerodrome No Plane Has Ever Used 

REr^Ar.WLE ^DVHRTUiE ili iiO-PAGIFiO 












Spi; j'S is sp j 

The American flag flying above the camp on Howland Island 




ETau away in tho heart of the Pacific 
Ocean, on an 'island inhabited by 
four bo3',s, is the most remarkable 
aerodrome in the world. 

It has wide, straiglit, and smooth 
nimyays strotchiug from shore to shore, 
or rather from coral ridge to coral ridge, 
for it is those ridges alone which keep 
the sea from pouring across the laud. 
Yet never an aeroplane has alighted on 
tlicsc wide rvays though they have been 
in readiness for many months. 

This aerodrome is on Howland’Island, 
a remote spot a few miles north of the 
Ecpiator and a little to the cast of the 
International Date Line, on which (as 
recorded in the C N at the time) lour 
Hawaiian lads were settled by America 
to live in a small hut with the Stars and 
Stripes flying over it. At tho same time 
boys were settled on Baker Island close 
by, and on Jarvis Island, where the 
Equator crosses the iGoth parallel. 

, Nearly 2000 miles south-west ol Hono¬ 
lulu and 2.1.00 miles from New Zealand, 
Howland Island is a mere speck on the 
map, being little more than one and a 
half miles long and half a mile wide, 
while at no point docs it rise more than 
15 feet above sca-lcvel. A more desolate 
spot can hardly be imagined ; neither 
leafy tree nor shrub grorvs from the 
.sandy soil, though on tho island is 
enough gnane to manure a whole ■ 
country—-for 30 years after its discovery 
l.iy an American captain in 1842 ships 
visited it to procure this unpleasant but 
very jirofitablo cargo. The only vegeta¬ 
tion on the island is tough pigwcotl and 
a few leafless kou trees. There are two 
kinds of lizard, the gecko and .skink, thou¬ 
sands of rats, and birds without number— 
terns, boobies, and frigate-birds. 

Dangerous Waters 

It is not surprising to know that the 
lads settled here arc replaced from time 
to time by other boys from their Kamc- 
liamelia School in llawaii, ami wc arc 
sure that only the healthiest could long 
endure those gusts of guaiio dust and tho 
horror of the rats under a tropical sun. 
Even the rvaters round tlio island have 
their terrors, ]ioisonous sea-urchins, rank 
seaweed, and broken coral leaving their 
mark on any bather . 1 

But this island was level enough for 
an aerodrome, and with the jiced for 
providing landing-.stages for test flights 
across the ocean it was decided to give, 
the lads .something more to do than to 


take vnclcorological ob.scrvation.? of 
Pacific weather. So in January ]a.st the 
American Dejiartmcnt of tlie Interior, 
rvhich had been placed in cliarge of tlie 
islands r\ hen the long-kept secret of their 
acquisition became known, sent a small 
warship with men and materials to 
construct an airjiort on Howland. 

'I'lio hcar'iest objects carried were two 
five-ton tractors, the landing of which 
proved an appalling task, for the vessel 
could not come within a quarter of a 
mile of the shore and tho tractors had 
to 1)0 beached on pontoons. Then, work¬ 
ing with speed in four shifts a day, the 
boys and the labourers set to work to 
level the guano mounds, cut away 
2>rojecting banks of coral, and make tho 
runways. Surely no such runways exist 
an5'wh’orc to coinisarc with these, con¬ 
sisting of sand, coral, and guano packed 
hard for a width of 150 feet and extend¬ 
ing for over ten thousand feet in length. 
It lias been estimated that 15,000 cubic, 
feet OL soil iiad to be moved before the 
work was comiilotcd. 

Where Rain Seldom Falls 

T'o add to tile difficulties all the water 
drunk a.s well as the food eaten had to be 
brought ashore, for, surpri.siiig as it seems 
for an island in this rain-swept ocean, 
hardly a drop descends on it, the rain- 
clouds being airparcntly diverted by the 
column of hot air rising from it. This is 
jrrobably tbo reason why South Sea 
islanders have never stayed here long, 
the c\idcnccs of their pi'escncc being 
vciy slight. 

Today there is a wireless station and a 
few lints iu which the labourers lived as 
well as the Government Building in 
whicli the Hawaiian boys live. It is 
\'cry iiroblematical whether the island 
will liccoinc a regular airport. It can 
onh' welcome land-i)lancs as there is no 
lagoon, and the fact that Miss Earhart 
decided not to make for it when on her last 
ill-fated voyage suggc.sts that its incon- 
\'cnicncc.s ontrveigh its central iiosition. 

At present the birds would add greatly 
to the dangers of a landing, for they 
would rise in clouds at the noise of an 
a^iproachiiig machine and probably 
cause injury to tlio blades of its irropcllcr. 

Americans, however, overcome so 
many stniicndous natural obstacles that 
rve may still sec Howland Island writ 
large on the maii, or may even drop down 
on it one da5>' -n'licn flying to. call on 
some cousin iu New Zealand. 


Our Shrinking 
Schools 

The Decline and Fall 
of Scholars 

By a Special Correspondent 

Pupils, teachers, and parents arc all 
alike interested in our schools and 
their welfare. 

Special inquiry shows that onr school 
population is rapidly diminishing. The 
Board of Education gives the number 
of boys and girls on the registers of the 
elementary schools maintained by our 
local education authorities as 5,123,490 
last March. 

A year before the number was 
5,250,843, so that in 12 months there 
was a fall of 127,353. That is a very 
liig loss, and it follows many others. 

Jleiiveen 1913 and 1937 tliR loss 0} 
scholays luas 893,000. 

When recently the Government 
Actuar5'' said wc might expect the num¬ 
ber of elementary schoolchildren to 
fall by a million in about 15 years from 
1933 some people were inclined to doubt 
the statement and to dismiss it as 
prophecy. Now wo see that in 24 years 
wo actually lost 893,000 (nearly 40,000 
a year), but that the last of those 24 
years, showed a fall of 127,353. The 
movement is no longer to bo regarded 
as a decline : it is a fall. 

Loss of Big Towns 

^Vhat it means to tho big towns 
has been also ascertained. In County 
Council London in the last two years 
the fall was 50,651, of which 28,500 was 
duo to the movement outwards from 
I.ondoii, so that the loss due to au actual 
fall in the number of cliildrcn was 28,151, 

Hull lost lOQO schoolchildren iu the 
12 months ending last March, Man¬ 
chester lost 3989, Sheffield lost 21:63, 
Bradford lost 1179, Newcastle 633, 
Cardiff 982, and even Birmingham, 
despite the great prosperity of the 
Miiilands, lo.st 464. 

Do not these things demand the 
urgent consideration of the nation and 
its Gor’crnment ? 

BETTER DAYS FOR 
DISTRESSED AREAS 

More Work To Do Than 
Men To Do It 

The Distressed Areas continue to bo 
distressed. In 12 months tho amount 
spent on them for public works has 
amounted to ..('1,164,000. 

This is good in the sense that it is 
better than the trifle of £270,000 spent 
on them for public works in the preced¬ 
ing 21 months, but it is far from goo'd 
in relation to the magnitude of a great 
and serious problem. 

It is also to be'recorded tlnit the 
unemployed in the areas have fallen 
to 210,000 as compared with tho 3.14.000 
of December 1934 ; but part of this means 
that unemployed people have been 
transferred to other districts, leaving 
distress behind them. 

Two trading estate companies have , 
completed 25 new factories in the areas, 
and 56 more are building. That is 
excellent, and wc may hope the Govern¬ 
ment will redouble its efforts to 
encourage new industries and set every 
able-bodied person to work at improving 
the arca,s as places fit'to live in. 

There is more work to do in these areas ■ 
than there are men to do it. 


Recording Stamp Sales 

The Post Office is recording the stamp 
sales in 20 of its branch offices. At each 
pmrehase, whether for one stamp or 100,. 
the clerk presses a button and the traus- 
actiou is reconled on a maebino. 
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The Strength of the Nation is in Its 


I T means that it trouble should come we 
must help to defend ourselves. There 
took place the other day in the House 
of Commons a debate on the prepara¬ 
tions the Government is making to 
defend the country if it should be at¬ 
tacked, and it was argued there that 
the stronger a nation is the less likely is it 
to be .attacked. That is why in dangerous 
times a country must be strongly armed. 
It is agreed everywhere that the coun¬ 
tries wliich are believed to be most likely 
to make war would find theniselves 
short of raw materials and even of food, 
so that they would be unable to carry 
on a long war, and as that is so the 
danger must be faced that an enemy 
might think it possible to make a short, 
quick ■ war ■ which would frighten a 
nation into submission. 

Courage of the People 

In such a case the spirit of the civil 
pojiulation of a country, its power to 
endure sulfcring with courage and forti¬ 
tude, would suddenly become vital. If 
an enemy supposed that the civil popu¬ 
lation of a country would give way this 
odious form of warfare might come 
nearer to such a people, and therefore 
it is that it must be clear to all the world 
in these days that not only the Army and 
the Navy and the Air Force arc able to 
defend themselves, but that the civil 
population is equipped with its own 
defensive rycapons and its own invincible 
spirit. It is a bitter thing that millions 
ofi peaceable people who have no illwill 
for anyone, and long for quiet and happy 
lives, should have to train themselves to 
be prepared for sudden violence, to pre¬ 
pare themselves for explosions and fires 
and gas attacks-; but, however unlikely 
such things may be, the world has come 
to such a state that everywhere its 
people must adopt' the 'motto Of the 
.Scouts arid Guides, and Be Prepared. 

■ In the Parliameirtary debate Mr Win¬ 
ston Churchill pointed out that the way 
to prevent this form of attack was by 
well-organised means to make the crime 
not worth committing, and he added 
these wise words : 


Our defence precaution might make the 
difference, not only between victory and 
defeat, Intt between the thing being tried or 
not tried at all, between the peace being 
broken and the peace being preserved. 

The vulnerable character of Great 
Britain and its great cities, particularly 
London, constitutes a danger which, if it 
is not remedied by constant and ivell- 
conceived measures, may ivell draw down 
upon the whole world the onrush of a 
measureless catastrophe. 

What, then, are the measures that arc 
being taken to make this country so 
prepared that it shall never be worth 
while for any enemy to attack it ? 

The Government is to supply, tree of 
charge to local authorities, sandbags for 
the construction of public .shelters, where 
people may take refuge iu time of 
danger. They may supply anything up 
to ;^2,000,000 worth of these sandbag.s. 
The public is to bo supplied with imple¬ 
ments which they will be able to use to 
prevent the outbreak of fire in the case 
of a bomb explosion. The people ai'c also 
to be supplied with respirators. 

Full and simple instructions will be 
given to all about the best means of 
defence, and it is advised that every 
house should have a room in which all 
its members can take refuge against gas 
attacks. It wall be much simpler than 
most people imagine to prepare these 
gas-proof rooms; it is a (piestion of 
pasting paper over thc_cracks in the 
windenvs and other places, and putting 
old sacks or newspapers up the chimney 
and perhaps over the entrance of air 
under the doors. It will be quite possible 
for a family to go on living in the gas¬ 
proof room. 

The Gas-Proof Room 

In working out all these matters' the 
Government has had the.advice of over 
a hundred scientists and chemists. This 
interesting paragraph is from the s]iccch 
of the Undcr-Secretary of the Home 
Office in the debate the other day. 

Lord Rutherford was a member of the 
Chemical Defence Committee until his death; 


Sir William Pope, the professor of chemistry; 
Professor Dean, professor of pathology; Sir 
Joseph Barcroft, professor of physiology, are al 1 
members. Sir Joseph Barcroft is the m.in who 
during the war, when it was decided to ascer¬ 
tain whether prussic acid gas could be used as a 
war gas, took the view that although it was 
fatal to animals it was not fatal to liuman 
beings. He was the man wlio walked into tlie 
g.as chamber containing prussic acid gas with a 
dog and came out carrying tlie dog under liis 
arm. The dog was dead and lie was still alive. 

The Government has tried every kind 
of experiment to test the effect of bomb 
and gas attacks. It has had a full-scale 
model of a London street set up at 
Shoeburyness, complete with electric 
and water mains, gas hydrants, sewers, 
and so on, and has had bombs dropped on 
this street. It has also experimented on 
Salisbury Plain with poison gas. A house 
was surrounded 20 yards away by shallow 
trays of mustard gas, and a fine spray 
of the gas was produced ten yards from 
it for an hour. Animals lived and moved 
about in a gas-proof room for 20 hours 
and were no worse at the end, and 
chemical instruments left in the room 
showed that a man could have remained 
there the whole time without a respirator. 

A New State of Mind 

The Government is paying nearly all 
the cost of this work, but a small part 
is left for local authorities to pay, 
bccau.se it is felt that they must be 
responsible for -seeing that the arrange¬ 
ments arc carried out. Over 100,000 
men in the service of local authorities 
have, up to now, been trained for defence 
purposes, and the whole of our 60,000 
police have also been trained. There (iro 
also 10,000 doctors and 6000 lied Cross 
workers available, and these have boon in 
contact with business organisations. 

As the.se matters concern every house¬ 
hold in the country it is necessary that 
we should all acquaint ourselves with 
them and bo prepared. 

It is not to be thought that because these 
preparations are being made there is any 
immediate danger. 


ContinuDd 
from 
page 1 

It is unhappily necessary that the 
preparations should be made, and that 
the whole world shovdd understand that 
the nation cannot be taken by surprise 
and found unprepared and unguarded. 
For the new form of warfare which acts 
upon a civil population the civilian must 
be as efficiently prepared as the soldier. 

We have to get used to a new state of 
mind, to be ready for an enemy if he 
should suddenly appear; but wo need not 
lie awake at night thinking that he will 
appear. It is wise to be readfor any¬ 
thing, however unlikely the event may 
be,' and just as the safest house guards 
itself with fire extinguishers, so the time. 
has come when we must guard ourselves 
against all possibilities of attack, how¬ 
ever unlikely they may be. 

A Nation Strong Again 

It is encouraging to feel that there arc 
signs that the madness of the world is 
passing away, and that the day may soon 
come when all this will appear like an 
evil dream. However great an injustice 
may be, it caimdt bo ended by war, and 
wc must hope that even Dictators may 
come to realise this truth. 

Encouraging it is also to realise that 
the gi'cat strengthening of the defences 
of the British Empire has brought a new 
confidence to those who love peace. This 
country is no longer a promising victim 
for well-armed eneinics. Believing in 
Disarmament, it disarmed itself to the 
point of danger while other nations 
armed ; but it is strong again, and able 
to stand foursquare to whatever winds 
may blow. It is necessary now that wo 
should guard ourselves against the 
danger of a people unprepared, and 
therefore it-is that wo must face things 
so unpleasant to a peace-loving nation. 
Our strong arm has for generations been 
the defender of Right and Peace and 
Freedom, and now that- our strength 
depends so much upon .ourselves wc 
must not fail. 

IVe sailed wherever ship could sail. 

We founded many a mighty State ; 

Pray God our greatness may not fail 

Throttgh craven fears of being great. 




ESKIMOS AT SCHOOL ^ ^ ' PICTURI 

An area of 5t5 square miles at Cl ^ *». 

Ekiutna in Alaska has been set aside 
as a training-ground for Eskimo and 
Indian girls- and boys. Ordinary 
school subjects have been aban¬ 
doned, and-pursuits that will be use¬ 
ful in their remote homes are taught, 



SPITSBERGEN SKI-PARACHUTINQ 

^ A new winter sport, ski-parachut- 
GREENLARD |ng, is likely to be popular among 

expertskiers in the Austrian Alps 
Dearssiana 0 season. The skier wears an 
extended cloak, which increases 
his stability at high speeds. 


HUNTING THE SABLE 
The sabFe, which is now almost fcon- 
fmed to mountain forests in Eastern 
Siberia and Kamchatka, is at this 
season hunted for its valuable fur. The 
sable is a member of the weasel tribe. 


Jan Mayen 


ICELAND 


BRITISH 


less than 1000 fathoms 
had previously been 
made, but an expedi¬ 
tion found a depth of 
only 350 fathoms 
many places. 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 



MAIZE AS FUEL 
An official report from 
Kenya tells of experl- 
menls with maize as a 
fuel for locomotives, 
indel The maize used was 
unfit for human con¬ 
sumption, and the 
tests, between Nairobi 
and Nakuru, proved 
that good loads could 
be hauled, thouq;h 
maize had many dis¬ 
advantages com¬ 
pared with otherfuels. 


' A BIG DIAMOND 

A prospector working in the Coro¬ 
mandel mining area of Brazil has 
foupd a big diamond which will be 
Vn'orth £52,000 when cut. It is one 
of the biggest ever found in Brazil. 


CHASED BY HIPPOS 
Two men who went one evening to 
fish in the Limpopo River, at a place 
about 80 miles from Messina in 
Northern Transvaal, were amazed 
when a herd of hippos emerged 
from the water and chased, them 
away. It is believed that the hippos 
were concerned for their calves. 


MAPPING UNKNOWN AUSTRALIA 
A series of Important commercial 
air surveys has been completed in 
Central and Northern Australia. A 
distance of 20,000'miles was flown 
In the course of the surveys and 
more than 600,000 square miles of 
almost unknown territory mapped. 
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What is Wrong 
With Our Films? 

Move Brain-Power 
Wanted 

Surely tlic richest industry in tlie 
^vorlcl, was ever anything so queer] y 
managed as the kincma business ? 

It li\-cs on an idea, which for imagin¬ 
ation has never been .surpassed in the 
history ol invention, yet was ever an 
idea so lacking in brain-power to direct 
it ? We arc driven more and nioi:c to 
this conclusion as we think of the state 
of the kiiiema industry in this country. 

Since 1927 British fdin production 
has been protected by the State, l)ut 
ten years of nursing have not succeeded 
in building it up as a hoaltiqr child. 
While .some good fdins have been made, 
the industry has not achieved success. 

The Quota Quickie 

This is the more remarkable because 
the market is so big., Iwcn small towns 
have three or four picture-houses, and 
nearly every family in tlic land .goes 
to the pictures once or twice a week. 
Never was such an opportunity for the 
British producer to appeal to the British 
buyer. 

But the foreign pictures, having 
secured a lead, retained it, and tlio 
early pfforts of the British studios were 
impossibly bad. Thereupon the .trade, 
instead of asserting itself, ajjpealcd to 
the Government for help, and tho 
Government passed an Act tvhich com¬ 
pelled every c.xhibitor to tmrehaso a 
certain minimum of British film. This 
compulsion served the producers of 
poor stuff, for it enabled them to foist 
their wares on an umvilliiig market. So 
arose tho evil of the Quota Quickie, a 
disgrace to the,trade that produced it. 

The Government has no\v decided to 
continue the protection of British-made 
films by a quota system, but propo.scs 
to alter the method, Their new plan is 
to compel the British quota films to he 
expensive, so that no more cheap stuff 
can 1)0 dumped on a protected market. 

Testing Quality by Cost 

The legal minimum cost is to bo £\. 
it. foot. Thus a cost test is held to ho a 
ijuality test. 

But if the British film industry is 
ever to succeed it must a.chicvc quality 
not to be estimated at .so many or so 
few pounds of cost per foot. 

Tiiere arc too many feet already in 
British films. What tho industry needs 
are more ■ heads with brain, 

imagination, artistry. Writers and 
ai'tists of distinction tho nation does 
iiot lack; why should the filra-maker.s 
lack them ? Wo are dowered with a 
.great literature aiid a proud history, 
\Vc have enchanting story-tellers. We 
have actors second to none. With these 
advantages wo find the present output 
of British films disappointing beyond 
measure. No State aid can make 
marketable serious films that are dull 
or comic films that arc not worth 
laughing at. 

The true remedy is for the British 
film producer to look first to his scenario, 
and not waste acting talent on poor 
dialogue. A talking film depends far 
more than anything else 011 good talk. 

A Committee set up by the Govern¬ 
ment recommended that a State Film 
Commission should be set up, and such 
a Commission might ban the undesirable 
and encourage the good. The film is 
too important an engine to be left in 
poor hands. 

Tragedy of a Wooden Hut 

In a tiny wooden hut in Australia a 
man was eating his dinner, with his dog 
sitting at his feet. 

Suddenly a snake fell from one of tho 
rafters on to the t.ablo, and the dog leapt 
to his master’s defence, attacked the 
su.ake, and killed it. But in doing so the 
faithful animal was bitten to death. 


The Lihle Oramge Tree 

A Mistake in South Africa's Coat-of-Arms? 
OLD WAR SOUVENIR GOES HOME 


Tf \vc look at Die coat-of-arms of the 
Union of South Africa \vc notice in 
one quarter of the shield a little orange 
tree cor cred witli ripe fruit, the arms of 
tlic Orange Free .State. 

Without giving further thought to the 
matter it seems natural enough that a 
Stale with such a name should take an 
orange tree for its arms, but a recent 
incident lias raised the question of what 
justification there is for an orange tree. 

The .story begins in 1777, when the 
commander of the garrison at Capetown, 
a Dutch officer of Scottish extraction 
named Gordon, trekked northward to 
the river which had 
previously been 
known to the Hot¬ 
tentots as thoGarib 
(great water) and 
to the early I>utch 
settlers as Grootc 
Rivior. Gordon 
named it the 
Orange River after 
tho Prince of 
Orange. Tlic lTou.so_ 
of Orange, the royal' 
family of the 
Netherlands, originallj' took its title from 
the little principality of Orange in south¬ 
eastern France. 

Just over a century ago the Boer 
emigrants who had crossed the Orange 
River to escape from British sovereignty 
in Cajic Colony drew u]> a constitution 
and proclaimed the territory a republic, 
with Winliurg as the capital. 

Followiug some years of doubtful 
authority tho government was taken 
over by tho British in 1:8.48, and the 
country v'as itylcd the Orange River 
Sovereignty. Eventually the Home 
Government repented of this arrange¬ 
ment, and in 1854 a royal proclamation 
renounced British sovereignty, and once 
more a Boer rciniblic was set up, this 
time at Bloemfontein. 

Tho republic lasted until the South 
African War, when tlic Britisli forces 
occupied the capital in 1.900, and the title 
was changed to Orange River Colony. 
Tho British Commandcr-in-Chicf was 
Lord Roberts, and from the Council 
Chamber in Bloemfontein ho took-, as 



The Otange Free State 
ai'ui!i oC today 


one of the spoils of war, the coat-of-arms 
of the republic. It bore a tree design 
and had been carved out of a solid block 
of wood in 1857, shortly after tho 
republic tvas established. 

This historic piece of woodcarviiig has 
just been given back to the Orange Free 
State by Lady Roberts, daughter of the 
Field-Marshal. On its return it has been 
examined with special interest by Mr A. 
Kiesor, archivist of the Free State, for 
lie ha.s long maintained that the tree on 
the arms should be an olive. Ho now 
finds his theory supported by tho fact 
that the tree on the old war souvenir 
shows no sign of an orange. 

The earliest appearance of a tree seems 
to be on a Great Seal of tho republic 
made about the year 1855. We have 
seen a copy of it in London, and clearly 
there arc no oranges on it. 

Whether tho original designers of the 
arms intended it to be a Tree of In¬ 
dependence or an olive is doubtful, but 
in any case it lias now become irrevoc¬ 
ably an orange. Wo do not know 
precisely when the tree began to bear 
oranges, but it must be remembered 
that the citrus fruit is a comparative 
newcomer to South Africa, particularly 
t*o the Orange Free State, which has 
too dry a climate to encourage the' 
cultivation of oranges. 

The Olive Branch 

Thus it appears that the country took 
its name from the river, the river took 
its name from the family, and tho 
family took its name from the princi¬ 
pality. It is by no means certain that 
the principality owed its name to the 
fruit, though the French town of Orange 
now bears on its arms a spray of three 
oranges. • 

However, wc may bo sure that old 
Captain. Gordon in the 18th century had 
no thought of an orange tree when he 
named the great river ; so it would be a 
strange little story if it should bo proved 
that the wrong tree has been growing in 
South African heraldry. If it is an olive 
and not an orange, then surely there 
could bo no more appropriate olive 
branch than the liappy gesture of send¬ 
ing back this relic of a sad war. 


Are We Tiring of the Road Sgandal ? 

Dulled Conscience About a Great War 


monthly road casualty list for 
A October gives the worst record for 
the year, 61S killed and 19,868 more or 
less seriously injured. 

Tu'cnty deaths a day should suggest 
to tho Ministry of Transport tliat the 
small rcIoiTTis it has cllectcd have 
barely touched tho problem of the 
roads ; and it is to bo feared that most 
of us have allowed our consciences to 
become dulled. What is a grave public 
scandal goes with scant attention. It 
would appear that wc arc getting tired 
of this tragedy and taking little or no 
notice of it. 

The 20,000 injured in a month is 
barely referred to nowadays, but let us 
think what it means. Over Ooo people 
hurt every day, many of them crippled 
or disabled for life. This is a grave loss 
of life, Motorists have already made a 
million cripples. 

It is a battle every day ; 20 killed 
and 600 injured. It is a big battle 
every month : 600 killed and 20,000 

injured. It is a great war every year : 
7500 killed and 250,000 injured. 

No remedy cart greatly change these 
accusing figures short of reducing the 


present speed limit of 30 miles an hour, 
44 feet a second. On speed-limit roads 
the casualties in October were : 

337 killed 

2898 seriously injured 

11,644 slightly injured 

Wc believe that one of the remedies 
is the importance of higher penalties, 
increasing after the first offence, with 
cancellation of licence after the third 
offence. Nominal penalties arc useless. 
Licences should be forfeited for life 
in grave cases and with all cases of 
drunken drivers. 

It is regrettable that the Ministr.y 
should now issue monthly returns only ; 
the weekly I'cturn .should be restored, 
serving the salutary purpose of remind¬ 
ing the public 52 times a year of the 
mass murder on the roads. 

Also the licensing regulations should 
include an examination in motor-car 
construction and in the laws of motion. 
Nine out of ten of our licensed motorists, 
know nothing whatever of the theoretical 
considerations attaching to bodies in 
motion, and many of them know little 
more of the elaborate mechanism of the 
tlangerous vehicles they drive. 


YOU can read 
this code 
message 

■•■Ifyou join 
fhe Leoffue of Happy 

OVALTINEYS 



O NLY members of the 
League of Dvaltineys can 
read their secret messages or 
understand their mysterious 
highsigns and signals. Thou¬ 
sands of boys and girls belong 
to this jolly League and proudly 
wear the bronze badge of 
membership. 

Wouldn’t you like to join in the 
fun, too? Then send in your 
application for membership at 
once. 

POST THIS TO-DAY 1 


To the CHIEF OVALTINEY, 

184 Queen’s Gate, 

London, S.W.7 

I wish to become a member of the League 
of Ovaltlneys. Please send roe, free, the 
official Rule-book of the League. 


Name> 


Ase. 


Address ■ 


f.7n'fd cell’s 
Kcu'&paper, 4.12.37 


(Write in BLOCK letters) 


BOYS AND GIRLS OVERSEAS 

are cordially invited to join the League of 
Ovaltiney.s, They should fill in and send the 
coupon above, together with a paper disc or a 
circular aluminium seal from the top of a tin 
of ‘ Ovaltlne/ .. 
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A Douglas monoplane ot iwiss Air Lines in rngnt 

Is Civil Aviation in Britain inefficiently run ? The question has 
been asked with startling suddenness in Parliament, and the Secre¬ 
tary of State for Air has ordered a Committee to inquire into 
Civil Aviation generally. The fact that many British machines 
are already oldfashioned is explained as being due to the pressure 
of the Government’s rearmament scheme, which has delayed their 
replacement. One British company has been driven to buy planes 
abroad. Here a CN correspondent looks at a.day’s work at 
the London Airport at Croydon, the Charing Cross of the Flying 
World, which these criticisms bring into the news this week. 


big railway terminus, and hero the com¬ 
panies operating from the airport have 
their offices. Passengers arc brought 
from London in cars or coaches and pass 
into the hall. Each traveller and his 
luggage has been weighed at the office 
in I.ondon and the information has been 
. telephoncel to the aerodrome, so that by 
the time they arrive the passenger list 
and load sheet are rcatly. Besides the 
weight of passengers and their luggage 
the lo.ad sheet has a record of the weight 
of the crew, stores, and, in fact, every¬ 
thing to be carried by the plane. The 
plane is licensed to carry a maximum 
weight which must on no account be 
exceeded. It may be necessary to bring 
a bigger plane into commission if the 
load is too much, or some of the less 
urgent freight may be left behind.' 

When the passengers arrive at Croydon 
they pass through'the Emigration Hall,' 
wheie passport.s are examined ; then 
they pass bn to the aerodrome, where 
the air-liner is drawn up close to the 
building. It may be that several planes 
arc waiting, but noticc.s indicate the 
various destinations, and porters arc 
ready. In the mcantinio the cars and 
coaches have driven round to the planes 
and luggage has been loaded. In un- 
.settlcd weather covered ways are placed 
for the convenience of passengers be¬ 
tween the building and the planes. 

All passengers and goods being on _ 
board, the pilot and his crew take their ' 
places and wait for a signal to take oil. 
This is given from the g.'illery of the 
control tower by means of a red signal¬ 
ling lamp focussed on the pilot. 


T he invasion of London by aeroplanes . 

goes on without coasitig, day after , 
day, and as many winged messengers go , 
out from London to the capitals and 
other cities of Europe. : 

These comings and goings are seldom 
interrupted except by the, fiercest gales 
or the densest-fogs, ...In daylight and. 
darkness the planes come and go with 
their loads of passengers, little.planes of 
priyatc conijranies with only two pas¬ 
sengers and giants carrying forty people, 
and goods and mails besides. Comfort 
is the byword in all machines, and in ! 
.some full-course meals are .served, .so, 
that dinner may be ' started within' 
sight of , the liglits •• of London and 
finished as Paris comes.into view. 

. In the early morning there arc the 
newspaper planes carrying the I.ondon 
dailies to the Continent and bringing 
Continental papers for sale in London 
within a few hours of publication, so 
that no stranger in cither city need miss 
his morning paper. , . 

There are, too, the freighters which 
carry rn'iscCllaneous' loads of' urgently 
wanted goods. We looked inside one 
of these, a Junkers ot the German Air 
Lines. It'was likc 'a huge pantechnicon, 
and more than three tons of goods arc 
often carried in one of them on the even¬ 
ing service hetween Croydon and Berlin, 
a journey which takes less than live 
hours including a call at Amsterdam. 

There is big business in carrying goods 
,by air, and, apart from the passenger 
lines, whose planes carry many tons, 
there are three companies operating 
from Croydon 'which carry only, goods 
and papersL l.ast. year 5070 tons of 
goods in and out of the country were 
cleared through Croydon, and this year 
the ■figure will be- higher: ■■ Last' July 
was the best month, with 613 tons. 


On a normal day in summer there .arc 
70/planes arriving in'CrOydon and 70 
leaving, and most of these, carry pas¬ 
sengers. In July ..this year 22,216 
': passengers passed, through Croydon to 
or from overseas, and. in the whole of 
last year 132,000 overseas passengers 
. used the airport. ■ This - figure- will be 
greatly, e.xcccdcd. this .'year, for up to 
October there was a. lead of 20,000 
on the figures of last year. .. .- -.. 

It is only to bo; expected that traffic 
would be loss heavy in winter, but even 
then the daily arrivals and departures 
are each about forty, . and monthly 
i passenger figures arc' between scveii' 
and eight thousand.' Winter travel by 
air is delinitcly becoming inofc ]X)pular,' 
however, and businc.ss men particularly 
are discovering that a joiirncy of a 
few hours in a warm plane cabin is 
better than a journey of several hours, 
with changc.s from train to boat and the 
possibility of a rough sea voyage. 

The main booking hall at Croydon is 
very much like the entrance hall of a 


The Flying Plane’s Wireless 
Link With Croydon 


■When, the machine leaves the ground 
it docs not altogether leave Croydon 
behind, for it is linked by wireless with 
the aerodrome. Its crew must report 
to the control officer by wirclos's. on 
leaving, on reaching the height at which 
it is to travel, on crossing the coast near 
Bcxhill if it is going to ITancc, and again 
on. crossing the ,French coast. After 
that the plane is out of the Croydon 
, area and must now report to tho 'control 
of its next port of call. Similarly, 
all incoming machines must report to 
Croydon when they come within its area. 

'PIV/v I'vf'rv Tnnr.hinn \vi 


I'lie 'po.sition ■ of every machine, within 
the control area is indicated on a map 
by a little flag, so that the control officer 
has a record of the progress of all planes. 

It often happens that a pilot flying 
above the clouds’hisks to' be given his 
position, and this information is found 
for him by the joint efforts of three 


Day-old. chicks . and. pciligrcc . dogs are- 
frequent passcnger.s ; and urgently 
wanted machinery parts and bullion 
form part of cargoes.- klorc gold travels 
by ;v.. b<w.v./eeK F.nela.nd and the 
Continent than by land and' sea.' ' In¬ 
surance generally costs less for air¬ 
borne goods, for there is loss risk of 
pilferage and the time of the journey is 
much shorter. 

Busy as arc the 'ivarchouscs of the 
airport and the goods trains of the air, 
the chief signs of activity are concerned 
with the passenger traffic. 


stations : Lympne, Pulham, and Croy-- 
don. At each of these a radio gonionieten 
enables the operator to take the bearings,, 
of the aircraft from his station. This- 
information is transmitted from Pulhainf 
and I-ympne to Croydon, aiid three linc.r: 
arc drawn on a map, one -from each 
.station at the angle given as tlic bearing.. 
The point where the linos intersect oa 
the map shows the' position of the aero¬ 
plane, and this information is sent to 
the pilot by wireless. Many planes are 
now equipped with their own direction- 
linding rings, and beacons at Croydon, 
I.e Bourget, and Amsterdam transr-'. 
distinguishing signals for. one minute in 
every three. Thus crews of these planes 
are able to work out their own positions. 


How the Danger of 
Collisions is; Avoided 


JNCOMIXG planes . usually report from 
a distance their estiin'atcd time o^ 


arrival, and often several arc expected 
at Croydon within a few minutes of 
each other. When conditions of low 
■ cloud or log prevail there is grave 
danger of collisions as planes Converge 
on Croydon. In these circumstances-, 
each plane is told by the Croydon control; 1. 
to fly at a certain height, the machinciii 
which is expected first at the lowest -■ 
level, the next a few hundred feot-.-i 
higher, and so on. ' Thus the risk mb 
collision iS avoided. . , 

If the aerodrome is clear when tho'U 
first machine arrives the plane is given- 
permission to land, and others that may 
have arrived in the loeality.are told to 
fly around at their appointed heights,' 
When' the aerodrome is again . clean 
permission is given to the next machine 
to land, -while otlie'rs arc told to iky 
around at various heights until thein 
turns come. , 

In .normal conditions an arriving 
machin.e makes. a circuit of; the aero¬ 
drome and waits for. permission to landl'ii 
Fog and ice (the ice forming bn jilanuii 
. surfaces) are the groatc.st enemies of thei: 
airman. ThcCN has recently explained ■; 
what is being done to'overeonic the ice. 1 
trouble. As to fog, Croydon is equipped;- 
with a device which helps pilots to make: 1 
safe landings, the ' Lorenz .'short-w'avo 
a])proach equipment. 

The Lorenz equipment ha.s been in use 
for some time at Croydon and at varim;’' 
Continental airports, and several mach¬ 
ines using Croydon have the approjiriate 
apparatus, rvhich enables them to reach' 
the airport ^vithout difficulty and land 
safely in foggy weather. - 


The Wonclerful Apparatus i 
That Guides the Pilot Homen 


■^^iien approaching the pilot hears i.n 
■ hi.s hcadphone.s .a .scries of dots if 
ho is to the left of his route and dashes if 


Unloading mails from a Dutch plane at Croydon 


to the right. A continuous note tells him 
that he is on the proper course, and other 
distinguishing notes indicate when he 
])asscs beacons which mark his distance- 
from the aerodrome, and so let him know ■ 
when to throttld his engine and glide. 
This marvellous apparatus even shows 
him the correct angle-for his glide. 

Many planes come into Croydon dur¬ 
ing the hours of darkness, and a Hashing 
neon beacon-enables pilots to recognise 
the aerodrome’s position from a distance 
of 43 miles, or, in very favourable con¬ 
ditions, as far as 80 milc.s. As the plane 
approaches the pilot is able to see the 
extent of the safe landing area clearly 
marked by a scries of red fixc-.i 
boundary lights, and an , illuminated 
T-shaj-ied si.gn on the aerodrome swings 
to indicate the direction of the wind. 
Situated at various ]X)ints round tlic 
aerodrome arc eight banks of floodlight),' 
each of half-a-million candle-]lower, and 
a ])ortablc floodlight with a beam ot-a; 
million candlc-pow'er is used as needed: 

I’assengcrs may hook from Croydon 
to more than 200 to-wns in Ifiiropo, for 
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the services arc timed to connect with 
others leaving cities like Paris, Berlin, 
Brussels. Imperial Airways and British 
Airways arc the' British companies 
operating services to the Continent, and 
North-Eastern Airways, Railway Air 
Services, and Irish Sea Airways work in 
the British I.sics. The planes of KLM 
(Ro3ud Idutch Air Linc.s) servo Holland 
and connect with the Dutch services to 
'. the Far East; and other companies 
operating from Croydon arc I)LH 
(German Air Lines), Sabena (Belgian), 
Air France, Swiss Air, and ABA (Swe¬ 
dish Air Lines). The Empire services of 
Imperial Airways arc now operated from 
Southampton, 

It maj’' be wondered how the control 
ofliccr can communicate with the pilots 
of 'so many' nationalities, for messages 
must jiass'quickly. The fact is that a 
. kind'of Esperanto'of the air has been 
evolved. It is known as the , Inter¬ 
national Q Code, and consists of various 
combinations of three letters always , be¬ 
ginning with O.. For in.stanco,; QFM 
means At what height must I fly ? 
QBG means Are you above clouds ? A 
pilot wi.shing to let Croy'don know his 
estimated time of arrival would report 
, • the registration letters of his macliine 
, , and would .send, say, QAA GED i6oo. 

11 . The man in the control tower would 
,, interpret this as, I .expect to arrive at 
I Croydon at a p m. The letters GED are 
,Croydon's c:lll-sign and i6oo. represents 
1(3 hours, or q pm, according to the 24- 
hour clock. Already there arc about 
200 phrases in use in the Q Code, and 
othcr.s arc continually being added. 

The Busy Airport That 
Never Closes Down 

^UOYDON Airport never closes down, 
for during the 24 hours of each day 
tlu'ro arc on duty control ofliccrs, wire¬ 
less and telephone operators, fire-tcndcr 
men, communication officers, ])olice, 
jiorters. Customs and Immigration 
officials, and CID men. During the 
,:i day, of course, there are many hundreds 
') 1 at work, ineluding the office staffs of the 
' ■, ■ various companies engaged on the main- 
' ' tcnancc of planes and engines. In the 
big worlcshops .of ' Imperial Airways 
engines may be seen in all stages of dis¬ 
mantling and reas.sembly by experts, 
who scrutini.se each part, big and little, 
with the utmo.st care 




A 40-seater plane of the Imperial Airways fleet above the control tower at Croydon 



The Control Tower—A map on which the position is marked of all pianos in the Croydon control ; and, on the right, the official who gives pilots the signal to take off 
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Leaving Worries 
Behind Theh 

A Lancashire Colony 
of Hope 

An estate which is said to have 
belonged to the ancestors of Miles 
Standish, who sailed in the Mayflower, 
has a new colony where hope is .strong 
and the future bright with promise. 

The estate is near Diixbury Hall, 
home of the Lancashire branch of the 
Standishes, and just as the old colonist 
began life anew in America, so 13 families 
here are beginning life all over again. 

The families have been put on the 
land by the Land Settlement Association. 
The men w'ere once weavers or glass- 
workers who had fallen on evil times. 
Unemployment had made them hope- 
3 es.s, but now they and their 24 children 
have semi-detached houses with elec¬ 
tricity and garages (tliough there arc no 
cars in the garages yet), and several 
acres of land. Some of the men keep 
bees, and all have pigs and poultry 
and goats. The goats provide all the 
milk needed by the little community, 
and the pigs are sold to a Cumberland 
bacon factory, the eggs (as many as 
15,000 a week) being sent to a local 
packing station. Garden produce, 
flowers, and vegetables are a source 
of income, and in five years these 
hopeful men near Chorlcy will have left 
their worries behind them. 

His Daily Walk 

The postman who walked three miles 
up Kirkstonc Pass every morning for 
over 40 years to deliver letters has passed 
to his last journey; ho was James 
Leighton, and has died at Ambleside, 
after climbing up the Pass {1500 feet) 
more than 12,000 times. 


Fmm Witchcraft to Parliament 

A Memorable Gathering at Capetown 


It is probable that December G, the 
date of the first meeting of tlie first 
Native Council ever assembled at Cape¬ 
town, or anj'whcro else in Africa, will 
remain 'memorable in the history of the 
peoples of that great land. 

The function of this new parliament is 
to consider and advise on all matters 
affecting native life, .and to review all 
questions of native taxation before they 
are laid befoi'C the Union Parliament. 

Here is a step forward which it took 
our own people centuries to achieve in 
rural England ; but the advance is more 
dramatic here than it was with us. We 
had had the advantage of more than a 
thousand years of Christian influence in 
our midst, and ac([uaintancc .still longer 
with all the machinery of civilisation. 

In this Native Council arc men whose 
fathers, perhaps their elder brothers, 
were believers in and practisers of witch¬ 
craft and wizardry. They had no 
conception of God. Their belief centred 
in ghosts—the spirits of their ancestors. 


of whom .some, especially the ghosts 
of uncles, were supposed to be fierce, 
mischievous, and vengeful. 

The wizards were those who were 
supposed to be in communion with the 
spirits and able to summon them from 
their graves to work evil against those 
whom the rvizards disliked. I.ord Bryce 
found that a Basuto chief had been re¬ 
moved from his gr.av’c and secretly rebur¬ 
ied so that tlic wizards should not find 
him and call him forth for nefarious ends. 

Many of them believed themsohms the 
kindred of animals. There were lion 
tribes, antelope tribc.s, snake tribes ; aird 
men who will now bo settling tire affairs 
of the tribes in this Council may have 
heard themselves addrcs.sod by their 
leaders as " Sons of crocodiles.” 

So the coming of the Native Council 
marks an epoch, an advance of ten 
thousand years at a stride, from the 
witch-haunted theories of mankind in its 
childhood to the legislative methods of 
20th-century civilisation. 


Lobsters on the Way 


O vi!R 13,000 lobstcns have been 
hatched out this season at Port 
Erin, Isle of Man. 

They arc on their way to encourage 
Manxmen, Ifnglishmen, and Welshmen 
to cat more fish, though we ought to 
describe the lobster not as a fish but as 
a crustacean. But those budding lobsters 
have a- long way to go before they come 
to market. Newly hatched, they measure 
only a third of an inch, and for six 
months swim on the surface. Then they 
sink to the bottom and become complete 
lobsters of half an inch. Gradually they 
creep to the shore, avoiding as best they 
can the fish that feed on them in their 
unprotected stage. 


This occnr.s often in the life of 'the 
lobster, for it sheds its shell many times 
in growing up. A lobster two' inches 
long has moulted 14 times, one of five 
inclics 20 times, and a four-year-old of 
10 inches 25 times; and each moult 
expose.s it to its enemies. The last of 
these is man, and, taken all round, the 
way of the lobster would appear to be 
as hard as the way of the transgressor. 

In the same season the Port Erin 
Biological Station, which is supported b}^ 
Liverpool University and the klan.x 
Government, has released ten million 
young plaice. They also lead an insecure 
life, but a goodly percentage will come 
to the dinner table weighing two pounds. 


ITALY’S Five Towns 

Redemption of the 
Pontine Marshes 

There arc two Mussolinis, the Duce 
of the shining armour, and Benito 
Mussolini who helps the poor man. 

He began the good work of helping the 
poor peasants of the Pontine Marshes 
by building garden towns for them in a 
region saved from the malarial mosquito. 
The fourth of these rural townships, 
Aprilia, has now been opened by him, 
and he was fully entitled to sa5% as he 
did, that when the fifth town, Poinezia, 
is opened next j'car modern Italy will 
have accomplished in ten j’cars what 
.some others have been vainly attempting 
to do for twenty centuries. 

Through most of those 2000 years 
the marshes have been a byword for 
malaria and poverty, and after the 
breakdown of the Eonian Empire their 
inhabitants fell away till onl}^ shepherds 
and their flocks were left. But now the 
Pontine Marshes support 30,000 peasants 
who luu’c gone back to the land, and live 
happily and profitably in and about its 
four towns, so soon to become fi\’e. 

Marvellous New 
Road Machines 

Some of the c.xtraordinary macliincry 
for constructing highways'was showii 
in I.ondon at the Public W'orks, Roads, 
and Transport Exhibition. One was an 
excavator which removes several tons 
of earth a minute, though two men can 
operate it. A model v-as shown of 
another machine which straddles the 
track of a new road, prepares the ground, 
and leaves a completely finished road as it 
moves along on rails, ■ 

Specimens of non-skid road-surfaces 
were also shown, and there was a ncu' 
testing machine ^vhich is able to reveal 
how far such surfaces are successful. 


Gift Eooks for Girls and Boys 




The Book 


I OWN 

the Cheat 
.Adventurers 



Without rival for .stories uml 
articles Mith a iiKulrm ap- 
ponl. Two colour phttes, rj' ^ 
many photoKra plis and ^ 
drawings. jnifieL Net 


Tor jTiiJs from nine to fifteen. 
!It is jiae.kc.l with scliooland 
juh'cnturo talcs, also faseina- 
thiR articles. Jiavishly illiis- 
tratcil throughout. 


6 '- 

Net 


A thrillin" volmnc, profu.soly 
illustrated, tellinj; tlic stories 
of the warld*s ‘jreatest dis¬ 
co vcrer.s and explorers. For 
any hoy or girl. 


Net 


Y ou can depend on a book 
as a Christmas present 
that is .sure to interest you, 
and you cannot better this 
selection, which is produced 
by the biggest publishers of 
children’s literature in the 
world, and written and illus¬ 
trated by authors and artists 
who know exactly what 
you like. ■ 

Some of the Annuals arc 
packed with fascinating 
articles on how to make and 
do, others arc full of exciting 
and amusing stories; some, 
for younger folk, contain 
funny drawings, pretty verse, 
puzz,les and games, 

At all Newsagents 
and Booksellers 



A 192-pago hook of air, land 
and sea thrilLs which not 
only grip but arc TJIUE. JJ' « 
Two colour platen and many ^ 
illustrations. Net 








All schooIgiiT.s up to fifteen 
Mclcome this delightful ^f/% 
Annual, uith its illustrated A' r) 
stui'ies of school and ml veil- ^ ^ 
ture, home life and mystery. Net 


A jolly hook to iiitere.st aiid 
amuse hoys and girls hc- 
tweeu six and twelve ytar.s. 
I’acked with gaily-coIourcd 
iun piuture.s. 


2'6 


Net 


The finest picture book for 
bailies. In lovely colours 
throughout, with pictures 
lo jiaint. Ideal for two to 
rJx-ycar-olds. 


2'6 

Net 


Will 


IMechanicsi^ 
'Experiment 


1 



A magnificently illustrated 
hook dealing with all l^lnd.s of 
machinery. Inoludc.s simple 
experiments and particulars 
of how to make working 
models. 


6L 

Net 


SPARKLEi; 



A jolly gift book that will 
provide hours of delight for 
all boy.s and gliTs botwocn 
Iho ages of cirjht and 
fourteen. 


2'6 

Net 
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Coming Eclipses 
OF A Giant Sun 

Worlds of the Strange 
Solar System of Algol . 

Ety the C N Astronomor 

Next week we shall see eclipses 
which took place i20 years ago. 

They will bo seen in the brilliant 
constellation of Perseus,. which is now 
overhead between 8 and lo o’clock in 
the evening, and the star concerned is 
the famous Algol, We may be able 
to see one taking place next Sunday 
evening, December 5, and another on the 
following Wednesday, evening, Algol 
may be easily found on the star-map in 
the C N for November 20. 

Algol is a colossal sun radiating about 
200 times more light than oiir Sun, but as 
it is 7,594,000 times farther away than 
our Sun it appears merely as a star. The 
eclipses come about bccanso Algol has 
what might bo called a still more colossal 



The solar system of Algol (forosliorteneil) 
showing the situation at'mUl - eclipse 

on Sunday and Wednesday next 

world revolving round it. That this 
body should be larger than the sun 
round Which it revolves is very remark¬ 
able ; it is, however, much less dense 
or this could not happen. This world, 
which appears to be relatively dark as 
compared with Algol, must be composed 
very largely of cloud and vapour highly 
attenuated aiid with a relatively small 
and dense centre.' Nevertheless it is 
sufficiently great'to pull Algol o-ver a 
million miles away from its central 
pofiition and to make that colossal sun 
travel round in a smaller orbit within 
that of its grea-t planet. This is very much 
whiit happens to the Earth relative to 
the Moon. ' , 

It happens that the orbits of this 
strange solar system of Algol ^ are so 
tilted relative^ to our position in space 
that periodically one body jmsses partly 
in .front of the other and eclipses result. 
Such an occurrence may be witnessed 
on December 5. Normally Algol appears 
as a star of second magnitude, almost 
as bright as Alpha, and thus,'it will 
appear in the early part of the evening, 
say about five o’clock, when Perseus is 
high in the north-east sky. Later on 
Algol will be seen gradually to become 
dim, until between g and 10 it will have 
become no brighter than the small star 
Eho in Perseus, which is to be seen a 
little way to the south of Algol. 

Five Hours in Passing 

Algol will then be sending us less than 
one-third of its light because the great 
eclipsing world will have intervened, or 
rather did intervene for this particular 
occasion 120 years ago. In the course 
of another five hours the obscuring 
world will have passed on .and Algol 
will have regained its normal brilliance. 

After an interval of 2 days 20 hours 
and 49 minutes, during which the great 
world will have revolved round Algol, it 
will again be presented in front of Algol, 
as shown in the picture ; so wo .should 
again see the star dimmed' as before, but 
at about 6 o’clock on Wednesday even¬ 
ing, Then in the course of the next five 
hours it wall gradually regain its usual 
brilliance. 

There is yet another world that is 
known to travel round Algol, but this is 
at an average distance of about 116 
million miles and takes nearly two years 
to revolve, G. F. M. 

■ The Litter Lout Raises Your Rates 

Put him down and keep them doimi 


Why Need Things 
Be Ugly? 

A Foreign Critic Looks 
Round 

' Do we fail in industrial art ? Arc our 
British manufactured articles lacking 
in beauty ? ■ . 

A competent foreign critic has been 
imjuiring into Industrial Art in England, 
and his verdict is : 

“ Things are extremely bad. When I 
say that go per Cent of British industrial 
art is devoid of any aesthetic merit l am 
not exaggerating." 

Not that he thinks other countries 
■ very praiseworthy, for he finds most 
'industrial products deplorably bad in 
design in every modern country. We 
seem, how’cver, to be at the bottom of 
the list for beauty. 

He had some queer advcntiu'cs in his 
inquiries.' A niakcr of electric fittings 
repulsed him by saying that they were 
" not interested in the question of public 
taste in design." Such a view must be 
the explanation of the poor designs wo 
see in every shop, in spite of all the good 
work of the Royal Society of Arts. 

The truth is that in almost every 
branch of manufacture, wdicthcr it be 
furniture or fabrics or metal goods or- 
wallpajiers or glass or pottery, most of 
the articles offered us arc an offence to 
good taste. To look into a .shop window 
in a poor neighbourhood is to be 
shocked by its contents., 

School Broadcasts 

Christmas is only a short time .ahead 
and many of next week’s school broad¬ 
casts, the last for this term, arc sca.son- 
ablo. The Nativity Play on Tuesday, 
Christmas Day in Our 'Village on Thurs¬ 
day, and the Mummers’ Iday on Friday 
wiU all 1)0 worth hearing. 

On Tuesday a concert of Handel’s 
music will be given by the BBC Singers 
and Orchestra. . ' 

England and Wales—National 
Monday, 2.5 How Plants Obtain Food, 
Water, and Air : by B. A. Keen. 2.30 
Revision and Concert of Pupils’ Tunes. 
Tuesday, 11.25 , History in the M.aking.. 
2.5 Feeding Birds in Winter. 2.30 A 
Nativity I’lay. 3.0 Concert of Works by 
Handel. ' 

Wednesday, 2.5 The Angles and Saxons : 
by H. Ross Williamson. 2.30 How Food is 
Kept Fresh; by H. Muiiro Fox. 3.0 
Orchestral Concert. 

Thursday, 11.25 Across the Straits to Anda¬ 
lusia ; by P. D. Whitting. 2.5 Our Village—■ 
Christmas. 2.30 Looking Outward : by 
Rlioda Power. 

Friday, 2.3 A Summer Christm.as in the 
Antarctic : by A. H, Laurie. 2.30 Christmas 
is Coining. 2.55 Mummers’ Pl.ay, 3.15 
Next Week’s Music; by Scott Goddard, 
3.35 Modern Poetry : by Michael Roberts. 

Scottish Regional 
Monday, 2.30 Speech Training (Using the 
Tongue—k, g) : by Anne H. McAllister. 
Tuesday, 2.5 Let Us T.alk to a Forester; 
by J. A, B, McDonald. 2.30 Dramatic 
lieading—Nativity I’l.ay. 

Wednesday, 2,30 Wings .and Song : by 
A. D. Peacock. 3.0 As National. 

Thursday, 2.5 Time and Tunc—New 
Rhythms; by Herbert Wiseman. 2.40 
Christmas in the Woods ; by R, J. D. 
Graham, 3.5 Scottish History—Thank 
General Wade : by Doris M. Kctelbcy. 
Friday, 2,5 A Land of Christmas Trees : 
by K. II. Huggins. 2.55 As National. 


Sinking 



'riio village of Tyldesley in Lancashire 
stands over deep mine workings, and 
14 of its houses arc sinking into the 
ground. 

Roads have sunk and pavement flags 
lie at curious angles. In some liouscs the 
front door will not open, others arc shut 
in at the back. Walks have cracks six 
inchc.s wide through which the, winter 
winds -whistle, and cupboards lia-vc 
lallcn forward from the walls.- 


To ‘ NEW GIFTS/ CADBURY, BOURNVILLE. Please send me the 40-page 
Book of Gifts with free coupon. (Please write in BLOCK LETTERS). 

Name _____ 


Address^ 


I 


Post in unsealed envelops {postage \d.). This offer applies to Great Britain and Northern Ireland only, | 
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Why Milk 
Costs More 

Too Many People Wasting 
Money 

It seems that the price wc pay to 
the milkman who brings us the bottles 
(jf milk is excessive because there arc too 
many people in the retail trade. 

't'liis is the conclusion arrived at in 
the Report of an inquiry by the Food 
Coinfcii. 

'the Report states that, as there arc 
minimum prices for milk in all districts, 
distributors • compote with each other 
Ijy trying to extend their trade farther 
afield, so adding to the cost of dis¬ 
tribution. Many give, services which are 
too elaborate, and there is a great deal 
of o\'crlapping'. . . 

By freeing retail prices from any 
control there would be conqictition in. 
price, which would, the Report presumes, 
load to a kswering of prices to the 
consumer a.s well as a reduction in the 
.number of distributors. Those who 
remained in the business would deliver 
more gallons on a round, and thus save 
operating co.sts. 

Ifven nrorc important reductions in 
price cpuld bo achieved In' organising' 
the industry on a better basis, for there 
would Ixi fewer processing and dis¬ 
tributing depots, fewer shops, less 
advertising cxqionsc.s, and so om 

Milk is as essential to ns all as n-atcr. 
The sale of water by rival distributors 
rvould bo thought absurd by evcrj-ouc, 
and it is hardly less absurd to have si.x 
milkmen distiibutiug milk in one street. 


Camberwell has found the spring, 
believed to bo Cripple’s Well, from which 
the town takes its name, the nord cam 
meaning crippled. 


The Atom Hunt 

See It at the Science 
Museum 

The Chase of the Atom is on view' 
at the Science Museum from now till 
February. It is one of this museum’s 
hue free shows. 

Not even the Science Mu.senm can 
show the wisest or the youngest an actual 
atom, but, thanks to a wonderful 
invention of just a quarter of a century 
ago (by Profc.ssor C. T. R. Wilson), they 
can show the way am atom goes—at 
thousands of miles a second. 

Professor Wilson’s wonderful box \va.s 
a fog box; and as the atom flashed 
through the fog its path was niarJvcd liy 
a trail of thickened vapour. It was as if 
a bullet flying through a cloud had 
condensed the vapour into a trail of 
rain drops. 

This is the silver jubilee of Profes-sor 
Wilson’s cloud chamber,- and the hr.st 
one he made is now to be scon at South 
Kcn.sington. What it did and does is one 
of the miracles of our time, for it makes 
the invisible visible ; and its achievement 
is revealed by a long series of photo¬ 
graphs, On some wo can see one atom 
banging against another, and flying off 
it like one billiard ball hitting another ; 
on other photographs wo see the high- 
velocity atom knocking a bit out of 
another, or one bit of an atom travelling 
at a lower speed joining up in a new 
union with a whole atom. 

In sliort, hero are displayed some of the 
remarkable discoveries of the fiagments 
of the atom, which the atom-splitters 
have found by the help of the Cloud 
Chamber. The hunt is still on. The 
pictures of it will be on view to all 
during the hunting season, and point 
the moral that the Atom Hunt Inirts 
none, while the fox hunt becomes more 
and more hurtful to all hvimnne ininds. 



An Idiot’s Gun in Shetland 

In America and Britain it is a crime 
to shoot a wild swan. 

No such fear of punisluncnt has 
prevented some Shetland slayer from 
shooting twf) wild swans which for a year 
or more had made their home on the 
loch of Vatsctt( r, in the island of Yell. 
What makes the crime more shameful is 
that these two wiki swans had become so 
tame that they seciuod hardly wild at all. 

Tiic3' had survived one attack at the 
beginning of their annual visit a year 
ago. One of the swans was crippled by 
a shot and could not take to wing, but 
its companion stayed with it and refused 
to join a flock of other swan.s which 
came and went a short time ago. This 
is the way with wild sw;in.s. Once 
mated, thej' never part. They arc 
bound together for their lifetime, and 
American natiirali.sts tell us that if one 
of the pair is killed, or dies, the other 
remains solitarj' and seldom lives long. 

These two swans in death were not 
divided, but tfieir shameful murder is a 
disgrace to the idiot who committed it, 
and a serious reflection on respect in 
Shetland for the law which protects 
wild birds. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of Deoember 1912 
Lost in the Air. The following adver¬ 
tisement has ajipearcd in a German 
ncw.spapcr—the first advertisement of 
this kind, perhaps, that has ever 
appeared.* 

I.ost, from an aeroplane, gold watch 
and chain. T.,a.st seen di,sapj)earing in 
large stack of rj’C on a field near Ulzen. 


A RiGH Country 
AND Its Old Folk 

Taking Their Pocket 
Money 

By some hard stroke of officialdom, 
some of our Old Age Pensioners have 
lost the cightcenpence a week which 
used to brighten their lives when thej' 
were drafted into the institution. 

They ]iow go into these institutions 
without a penny to spend. They- arc 
comfortable, well looked after, clothed, 
and fed, and the Ministry of Health which 
has cut off their pocket money probably 
wonders what they' have to complain of. 
Arc they not better off than when they 
had a struggle to make ends meet with 
their old age pensions, and had nobody 
to look after them ? 

Possibly they' are, but will not the 
officials who take that view of the matter 
turn to their Shakespeaie and learn that 
the quality of mercy is not strained ? 

Eightccnpcncc a week! It is not much. 
People who do not have to make the 
institution their homo spend more on 
bus fares. But to poor old people who 
have nothing it represents the dilTcrencc 
between poverty' and a place in the sun. 

With cightcenpence a week to spend 
old Mr Brown or old Mrs Jones can buy 
a stamp to send a postcard to their poor 
relations. It is quite likely that old 
Brown will buy a screw of tobacco, and 
what of it, if he likes it ? And okl Mrs 
Jones will hoard a few sweets to give 
to her grandchildren, so that they will 
not be ashamed to come to sec Grannie, 
though she is in the institution. 

The.sc are the things that soften the 
hard.ship, so often bitterly felt by the 
poor, of being a pauper. God forbid that 
anything should bo. done to make that 
hardship harder, or anything omitted to 
make it a little easier to bear. 


-mm' 'V' 4"" ' 
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—SAYS 

DRIVER CLARKE 


Boys ! Running your own Hornby 
Railway is the most thrilling game in the 
v/orld. Miniatures of famous expresses, 
“The Flying Scotsman,’’ “The Pines Ex- 
press,” “ The Bristolian,” the “ Bourne- 
mouth Limited,” and many others. All 
^ kinds of goods trains with every typo 
of truck and wagon ! Points and cross¬ 
ings for making realistic layouts ; 
signals for controlling the trains ; 
bridges, stations and all the details of a 
real railway—the Hornby System has 
them all I You can start in a small way 
and build up a perfect model railway 
that becomes more and more thrilling 
as it grows. Go to your dealer today 
and ask him to show you all these won¬ 
derful Hornby Trains and Accessories. 

Prices of Hornby Trains from 4/11. 


I'Aanufacturad by 
MECCANO LTD. (DfPT. Q.R.) 
DINNS aOAD. UYER?bOH3 


Have’s a Grand New 
Book For You! 

The new Hornby Book of Trains is one of the most interesting books 
on railways ever produced. It tells you all about the latest developments 
in railv/ay practice and describes vividly the thrills of building up a model 
railway of your own. Then there is a superb catalogue, in full colour, 
of all the locomotives, coaches, wagons and accessories included in the 
Hornby Railway System. Every Meccano and Hornby dealer has this 
wonderful book, price 3d., or you can obtain it by sending 4Jd. in stamps 
direct to Meccano Limited. 
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Jacks 

No name is more often on our lips 
than Jack. 

Me pops up here and there like a 
Jack-in-the-bo.x, for wc talk of a Jack 
of all, trades who is master of none ; and 
if we promise to do a thing quickly wc 
declare it shall be done before you can 
say Jack Robinson. 

Among our cv(;ryday phrases wc have, 
Every man Jack of them, and Jack’s as 
good as his master. Wc sometimes say 
that a good Jack makes a good Jill, 
meaning that a good husband makes a 
good wife ; and among the immortals 
of the nursery arc Jack and the Bean¬ 
stalk, Jack and Jill who went up the 
hill. Jack the Giant-killer, and Jack 
Sprat who could eat no fat. 

A Friend of the C N 

When there is a nip in the air and the 
windows are etched with curious designs 
wc know that Jack Frost is at work. 
Fluttering in the breeze is our Union 
Jack. In the joiner’s shop are the Jack 
plane and the Jack saw. I'ishcrmcn 
and cavalry soldiers wear Jack boots. 
The motor mechanic jacks up a car. 
jack-in-the-hedge is one of our wild 
flowers; Jack-curlew is another name 
for the whimbrel; Jack rabbit is a large 
prairie-harc of North America. 

We find Jacks even beyond our 
borders, for in Switzerland there were 
once folk who believed in Jack of the 
Bowl, a .spirit for whom people used 
to leave a bowl of cream every night. 

Among our own little Jacks we may 
mention that odd fellow often spoken 
of as a jackanapes, a word sometimes 
said to have come into use in the 15th 
century when William de la Pole, Duke 
of Suffolk, had a chained ape for his 
badge. Everyone knows that Jacko is 
the name of a monkey, for we read of his 
..antics every week in the C N ; and we 
know that a jackass is a simpleton, and 
that anyone who is a Jack of both sides 
is someone who wishes to run with the 
hare and hunt with the hounds. 

The House That He Built 

There arc still more Jacks. There is 
the cheap Jack who parades his wares 
at every fair. There is Jack-a-Dandy, 
Jack-a-Lent, and Jack-a-Brag; and 
there is that well-loved fellow who stands 
like a shadow behind the old rhyme. 
This is the house that Jack built. 
Where he built it may never be known, 
but Yorkshire has a parsonage with the 
first line' carved over the door, a memorial 
to the curious fact that the house was 
originally built for a Jack, designed by a 
Jack, and raised by bricklayers, car¬ 
penters, and plumbers who were all Jacks. 

Well-known Jacks include Jack Straw, 
leader of the Peasants’ Revolt in 1381, 
and Jack Cade, who raised a rebellion in 
1450. There was Jack Ketch, a notor¬ 
ious executioner of the 17th century ; 
and little Jack Horner, who, curiously 
enough, was not simply a nursery myth 
but a real person. He is said to have 
lived in Henry the Eighth’s day, and to 
have secured the deeds of the Manor of 
Mells. Tradition says the deeds were 
hidden away in a pasty, and that Jack 
Horner opened the pasty and took 
them out, hence the rhyme : 

He put in his thumb 
A nd drev) out a plum, 

A nd said, What a good boy am 11 

Students of folk-lore believe that in 
the early morning of the world Jack was 
meant to stand for all mankind, and that 
his adventures were really the human 
quest for power. 


The Magic of 
Kipling 

£250,000 Memorial 

MR WINSTON CHURCHILL'S 
TRIBUTE 

A fund of £250,000 is being raised (and 
£ 50,000 has been raised) for a memorial to Mr 
Kipling. It is hoped to establish a number of 
scholarships at the Imperial Service College for 
boys from overseas. 

At a dinner to inaugurate the fund Mr 
Winston Churchill spoke impressively of the 
genius of Mr Kipling, and we take the following 
from his address. 

There seemed to bo no gallery of 
human activity which he coukl not enter 
easily and unchallenged and which, 
having entered, he could not illuminate 
with a light unexpected, piercing, 
enchanting, and all his own. 

All sorts and conditions of men, all 
classes and professions, every part of 
the Empire, the souls of children, the 
liv'es of animals, became in turn visible, 
intelligible, fascinating to that cver- 
increasing company by whom he was 
attended in his journey through life. 
He created a whole series of new values 
for his fcllovv-countrymcnjand made them 
participate in an unbroken succession of 
novel experiences and adventures. 

There have been in our own time 
greater poets and sages, more vehement 
and sentient interpreters of pathos and 
passion, more fertile imaginations, and 
certainly more orthodox stylists than 
Rudyard Kipling. But in the glittering 
rank which he took by right Divine there 
never has been anyone like him. No 
one has over written like Kipling before, 
and his work, with all its characteristics 
and idiosyncrasies, while it charmed and 
inspired so many, has been successfully 
imitated by none. Fie was unique. 

Treasures to be Guarded 

The light of genius expressed in litera¬ 
ture does not fail with the death of the 
author. His galleries are still displayed 
for our instruction and enjoyment. But 
the magic key which could have opened 
new ones to our eager desire has gone 
for ever. Let us, then, guard the 
treasures which he has l>equeathcd. 

Kipling’s message to the British 
Empire was delivered to an awakened 
Empire while the long splendours of 
gathering strength in the "Victorian Age 
prepared us for the shock of Armageddon. 
Everything he wrote in his greatest days 
led up to this ordeal for which he felt 
wc must morally and psychically prepare 
ourselves. 

Then at last suddenly it clattered down 
upon us in rending and I'csounding 
detonation, and he posed the supreme 
question which had governed his life : 

■ Who stands if Freedom fall. 

Who dies if England live ? 

Flis only son, in the Irish Guards, fell 
upon the field. Fie endured that inch- 
by-inch devouring, wasting of hope which 
makes the word " missing ” mxich more 
tragical than " killed in action.” Yet wc 
hope his own lines, which gave comfort 
to so many, were some solace to him. 

Competition Result 

In C N Competition Number 39 the 
two best entries were sent in by Gilbert 
Band, 13 Crewe Road, Al.sager, Cheshire ; 
and Joseph Craig, 148 Balgraybank 
Street, Balornock, Glasgow. A prize 
of ten shillings has been sent to each. 

The twenty prizes of fountain pens 
have been awarded to the following : 

Marjorie Ainsworth, Preston; Tom Cochrane, 
Kilbirnie, Ayrshire; Geoffrey j. Comber, Erith ; 
Edward Cresswell, Gateshead; Muriel Edwards, 
Chalfont St Giles; Margaret Hamlin, East Molesey ; 
Doreen Haworth, Lumb-in-Ross, Lancs; Margaret 
Hayes, Birmingham; H. Hirst, Warrington; 
Gwenda Jones, Newtown, Mon; Isabel Jones, 
Stafford ; Audrey Ledger, Hull;. Erith Needham, 
Manchester; Jean Palmer, Helmsdale; John P. 
Phillips, Loughor; Rhiannon F. Roberts, Bala, 
N. Wales; Mary Sutton, Frome ; Patricia Thornton, 
.Leeds; Mary G. Wilson, Ayr; Dorothy Yorston, 
'Macduff, Banffshire. ' 



I C. CIRCUS SET 
PRICE 6^1 


lOYE 


FIT-BirS 


; 


The Latest 
Constructional Toy! 

Children love to construct gaily coloured figures 
out of these fine sets. It keeps them happily 
amused and helps to develop their natural 
creative Inclinations. These figures can be 
taken to pieces and fitted together again, pro- . 
during a wide variety of queer yet jolly figures. 
Trains, animals, circus 
folk, sailors, soldiers, 
they’re all there 1 Get 
your child a set this 
Christmas, , 

You FIT the BITS 
together , with simple 
safety rubber con¬ 
nections. 

Complete sets from 

lai to 25L 

From all good toy¬ 
shops, stores, etc. 

3 M.M. 

FIVE MERRY 
MEN SET 

PRICE 7'6 


IT. train set 

PRICE 3^6 

TRI-ANC 


iJ 


FIT-BITS 

Made by LINES BROS., LTD., Trl-ang Works, Morden 
Rd., Merton, S.W.19. (Patents pending in most coitniries.) 


Do you sympathise with 
little crippled children ? 

A hundred so afflicted arc in this 
Hospital. Will you please send 
as much as you can for your 
little suffering brothers and sis¬ 
ters? Address The Secretary, 

Alexandra Ildspital for 
Children with Hip Disease 

Office: 107 Southampton Row, Loudon, W.C.l 
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Harold Avery 


CIIAPTKR 3 
Juan Torosco 

ACK entered the lent. 'I lie lamp had 
been extinguished wlion lilartin Sturge 
got into bed, and in the hurry of the niglit 
alarm it had not been relit. The lad found 
a box o£ matches and struck a light. Ilis 
unclo’.s rille and shot gun were no lon.ger in 
Iho roughly-made rack fastened to the tent 
]iole, and a leather bag of ammunition rvliich 
usually hung beside them rvas also missing. 
.Sturge ivould never have Imrdcned himself 
^vith both gun and rifle, together with his 
entire stock of cartridges. There coidd be 
little doubt that the weapons had been stolen. 

“ It must have been done while wc were 
trying to fmd the Indians. Uncle Martin 
may have gone off in ch.arjc of the thief, but 
he'd know better than to do that unarmed ; 
he’d have conic back for niy revolver.” 

Jack stepped out of the tent and stood 
uncertain what to do. The moon had risen 
above the hill and the broad stretch of 
river beach was flooded with its silvery 
light. All was quiet yet danger of some 
kind .seemed to be lurking in every patch 
of shadow cast by shrubs and boulders.' 

All at once the thought struck him that 
it was unsafe to remain standing where ho 
could be clearly seen in the moonlight, and 
with this idea in his mind he ran across the 
sand heading for the .shelter of the forest. 

1 le forced his way through a fringe of 
bushes, stumbled on for a few paces in the 
gloom, then ho stopped dead. 

“ I Iiillo—what’s this ? ” ■ ’ 

Before him was a space of ground so 
sparsely f imbered that the moonlight fiUcrcd 
down through the branches overhead, and 
by this light a man could bo .seen seated at- 
the foot of a tree with his back re,sting 
against the trunk. Jack stared at him for a 
moment, then sprang forward with a cry of 
astonishment. ” Uncle ! ” 

Martin Sturge it was, but with his .nrm.s 
lied to his body, while another length of 
roiio Iiound him to the tree. It was tlic 
ivork of a few seconds only to ix'jhove the 
■.loth witii winch he had been gagged. 


" Arc you hurt ? ” gasped Jack. 

. " Keep quiet ! ” interrupted- Sturge 
.sharply, but in a low voice. “ II.Tve you 
.seen anyone ? ” 

In a few Infiried sentences Jack described 
bis vain attempt to succour the dead Indian, 
and the ghastly figure wliicli lor a moment 
he fancied he had seen standing by the fire. 

" It ivas lucky you iverc inside the teiit, 
or the rascals would have seen you,!’ said 
.Sturge in a hoarse whi,sper. " They may 
think you went off in search of the Indians. 
They were looking for you and you may be 
thankful you gave them tlie slip.” 

” ^Vho do you mean by they ? ” 

" A scoundrel named Juan Torosco and a 
man I’ve never seen before. They must 
have got wind of this expedition of ours, and 
follmvod us all the way from Callao to rob ns 
of any treasure we might fmd.” 

' “ ISut^hy should they dress thcmseU'Cs 
up in that hideous fashion ? ” 

” To scare tho Indians and make them 
desert us ; then tlicy’d have only yon and 
me to deal with, No doubt they bribed 
some native to tell one of onr men that yarn 
about the demons ; then tonight they sud¬ 
denly appeared looking like fiends. Onr 
fellows bolted, all except poor Jose. lie 
must have stood bis ground and shown 
light, .so they cut him down.” 

” And j'ou. Uncle ? ” ■ 

” They kept watch on our movements 
after tho first alarm ; they saw mo making 
for tho tent, apd before I knew I was being 
followed one of them knocked me silly.” 

Jack kiiolt down and iaid his rcvolv'cr on 
the ground that lie might have both hands 
free for untying tho ropes. JIc had just 
found the first knot when there was a sound 
behind him like the snapping of a dry twig, 
and'before ho had time to turn lie received 
a, blow wliich nearly knocked him senseless. . 
I'or a moment be lay half stunned,, then as 
ho attempted to raise, himself he found 
,statKling over him two figures like the 
ghastly apparition lie bad seen in the light 
of the fire. 

” Stay whei'c you are ! ” was tho curt 
command given in .Spanish. 


It was easy to guess that the speaker Was 
Juan Torosco. He had snatched up the 
revolver, while his companion, a man well 
over six feet higli, was carrying the stolen 
rifle and shot-gun. It would have been 
worse than uscle.ss to resist, and Jack was 
forced to submit to having his hands tied 
securely behind his back, 

” Now wc have them both,” said Torosco. 

Tho two men cast aside the masl.-s they 
liad been wearing, and searched their 
prisoners for hidden rveapons, A moment 
later Torosco stepped from fhc shadow into 
the moonlight to- examine the contents of 
tho envelope which he had found in IiTartin 
Stih-ge’s pockfet. 

" Ah, I know rvh.at this is,” he muttered. 
" Manuel, go to the tent and bring tho 
lantern. Take your rifle, tliough it’s not 
likely you’ll meet those Indians.” 

" One of them is dead, and you killed 
him,” cried Sturge passionately. ” Yon 
blaek-hcartcd murderer,, it was your doing ; 
but you shall pay lor it 1 ” . 

“ Who do you tliink i.s going to inform 
against me ? ” snarled Torosco. ” Do yon 
suppose I .shall ever give you the chance 
to do that ? No, my friend ; and what’s 
more, I have an account to settle with you 
for trying to get me into trouble a year ago. 
But wc can wait a little. There arc some 
questions I may rvant yon to answer.” 

Jack Barnet was no coward, hut his heart 
sank within him. Not anotlicr word was 
spoken till Manuel returned with the horn 
lantern. Bidding him keep his eye on the 
prisoners, Torosco took tho light, and witli 
its aid road the instructions, lie pau.scd 
when he reached the end, t,hcn turned to 
Martin Sturge. 

“ I suppose you’\-c seen what it says about 
poison in the cave,” he said. ” Is it true ? ” 

” I haven’t been inside, so how am I to 
know ! " was the reply. “ I've hoard it 
said that poison was used to protect hidden 
treasure in the time of tho old Incas.” 

Bor a few moment.s Torosco stood think¬ 
ing, then he said something in a low voice 
to lus companion. .Martin Sturge was freed 
of tho rope which held Iiim to the tro(; and, 
with his arms still boun<l, was ordered to 
march alongside his neplicw, wliilo their 
captor.s followed close behind them, ready 
to .shoot if any attempt wore made to escape, 

" Tlicy arc taking ns to the cave,” wliis- 
pered Stur.gc. ” Why they should do that 
I don’t know,” 


. CHAPTER 4 - 

Inside the Cave 

Tn silence tho party tramped oh till they 
reached the cutting in the hillside as 
they passed along it Torosco drew attention 
to tho rock which had so nearly crushed the 
two treasure seekers in its fall. 

“ Wc thought that would have saved us 
some trouble,” ho said, with a mirthless 
laugh. " But it missed the mark.” 

: ilauiicl ste])ped forward and with the 
light of the lant-i'rn ho was carrying examV 
ihed tho iron door. He tested it with tlie 
weig.lit of his .shoulder and heat upon it 
witli his ponderous fist; turning, he made 
an attempt to lift the fallen rock. Fineling 
it too heavy, he left the cuttin.g and pre¬ 
sently returned with another boulder. With 
the strength of a giant ho hurled it against 
tlie door, 

'fherc was a crash wliicli shook the 
ground^ hut tlie obstacle still remained in 
jilaeo. Manuel leaiit forward with his head 
on one side, then in a harsh whisper lie spoke 
to Sturge. ” Who is in that cave ? ” 

" No one, 1 low can there he when llio 
door hasn’t been opened ? ” 

" I lieard a movement—a soiinil as if 
.something heavy had been tiirown down on 
the ground.” 

!‘1 heard notliing,” cried Torosco im¬ 
patiently. " Waste no more time. Sec, 
there is a crack as if one of the hinges had 
broken. Try again.” 

Once more the heavy boulder was used as 
a battering ram, and this time tho door 
came down bodily, leaving tho entrance to 
the cave open like the mouth of some dark 
tunnel, 

Alamicl snatched up tho rifle ho had laid 
aside, as if still persuaded that some enemy 
M'lis lurking in tho blackness and might 
.sjiriiig out upon him. For some moments 
ho watched and waited, then tho silence was 
broken by Torosco. 

” Sohnr Sturge,” he began in a tone ol 
mock politeness, ” as it was-you wlio dis¬ 
covered this tapnda, yours, shall he tlie 
Iiononr of being tlio first to enter it. Kindly 
lead the rvay.” 

In a moment -Martin Sturge knew why he 
had not been put to death down in tlie 
forest. Ho had very little fear of poisonous 
fumes, moreo',-er lie know that if ho refused 
to obey the order he would bo shot. 

Conlimiol on paso 13 



BOYS! THIS IS THE GRANDEST NEWS YOU’VE EVER HEARD! 

. Bigger Outfits and new models ! That’s fine, but it gives no idea of the bigger thrills 
and greater fun In this year’s Meccano. 

Every Outfit, from the smallest to the largest, is enlarged! The models are all nev/ ! 
All more realistic. All more interesting to make. All more fun to play with. And they 
nearly all work just like the real thing. 

With even the smallest Outfit any boy can build the most wonderful toys quite easily— 
Cranes, 1 rucks. Aeroplanes, Bridges, and scores of others. He can play with them as long 
as he wishes, and then take them to pieces and build sometliing else. 

See the nev/ Meccano at your dealer’s today, and compare tho 
difference for yourself. 


PRICES OF OUTFITS, FROM 2,'6 to 231/- 



for 



I he finest 
hobby in 
the tv or Id 


A FINE NEW CATALOGUE—FREE TO BOYS ! 

Get this complete 72-page catalogue from your dealer today, 
or write direct to us for a copy, enclosing the names and addresses 
of three of your chums. It contains full details and illustrations of 
the new Meccano and all the other good things that are made in 
Meccanoland. It will help you better than anything else to 
choose your present for Christmas. 


MECCANO LTD. 


Manvfactnred by- 

DEPT. 27 BINNS ROAD LIVERPOOL 13 
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Why suffer the discomfort of a cold for a minute longer than necessary? Vapex 
clears the head—relieves stuffiness and eases the breathing. By Inhaling Vapex 
from your handkerchief, you reach every congested part of the nose and throat, 
destroying the germs and thus removing the infection. 

Deep inhaling with Vapex is the logical way to attack a cold—-a method that is 
safe and sure, and which does not contain harmful drugs. 

C«M geriHS are eveE*ywliere 


You can catch a cold 
IhV! people father. 

In train and 'bus, in theatre 
or cinema, millions of fterms 
^ vln^iNi? breathed into -—anil 

/rom — the air.- Then, if 
you are run down, worried 
or undernourished, you will catch colds. 

Use Vapex as a preventative—a drop on your 
handkerchief for day long protection. 

Sctiool 




h^il 


You can feel Vapex doing you good—feel 
your discomfort slipping away from you. For 
21 years Vapex has been clearing colds. All 
over the world many thousands of people use 
Vapex at the first sign of a cold. Many thousands 
more use it regularly to prevent colds. 


to 




witli Vapex; 

Classrooms arc notorious for 
spreading colds. A little 
Vapex on the handkerchief... 
with Instructions to breathe 
from it occasionally . . . will 
keep your children free from 
colds. 





u '-pus ttsimomgJfoS 



to 


icd 
colds 


blit 


drca 
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A DROP ON YOUR HANDKERCHIEF BY 
DAY AND ON YOUR PILLOW AT NIGHT 

It is a sensible precaution to have Vapex bandy in the 
liouse. Put a bottle in reserve—today—and be ready 
for prompt action. In its earliest stages a cold is 
easiest to dispel. 

Of all Chemists 2/- & 3/'. 

Thomas Kkrfoot & Co., Ltd. 

m 



Writes perfect letters, cards, etc. Over a 
Million boys and girls arc happy with a 
SIMPLEX. Has real educational value, 
teaches ns it tj^pcs, with numerals, stops; 
2 years’ guarantee. . From all toy dealers. 

Send for list and specimen of typing. 




1 (P), Newman Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1, 


16,000 ‘‘TREATS” 

will be given at Christmas to poor Kast 
Knd Children. Kemember the Little Ones. 

2/- pays fqr one “Treat”—(5 for 50. 

How many may we entertain as your guests? 
R.S.V.P. to The Rev. Percy lueson, Supi., 

EAST END MISSION, 

Central Hall, Rromley St., Commercial Rd., Stepney, E.l 

PRINCESS ELIZABETH PACKET & 
2 CORONATION STAMPS FREE 

Amongst tfic 30 different stamps, in this wonderful 
packet is the only one yet printed which depicts our 
lieautifnl I’rlnccss, who may one day bo Qucco Eilza- 
heth II. Tlicro are many llritixh Colonials and sets, 
also stamps from tlio Itungari.an Ifepiibltc, il.ap stamps, 
Czeclio-Slovakia, Canada (King Edward), Australi.T, 
Swit/crlancl, ItalyfMussohnIand King Victor Emmanuel). 
I’inady, there are two of (lie new Coronation stamps 
from Nynssajand and I’lirks Island, both depleting our 
King and Queen, l.imitcd number only, which cannot bo 
repeated. Send immediately 2d. for postage, requesting 
onr famous approvals,—LISBURN & TOWNSEND 
LTD. (C.N.). LIVERPOOL 3._ 

CORONATIONS —FREE! 

To all collectors who send 2d. for postage and pack¬ 
ing (abroad 6d.) and who ask to see our bargain 
approval sheets, we will present a splendid packet 
containing:—5 AIR-MAIL STAMPS, 5 COLONIAL 
PICTORIALS, ^ I'ORIUGN PICTOIHaLS, and 5 
COLONIAL CORONATION STAMPS. IN ALL 
20 VERY ATTRACTIVE STAMPS. 

A. STOCKTON & CO., ” GLENDALE,” HATFIELD, 
• HERTS. 



A SET OF "DOB'S Y'R UNCLE" CARDS 


Send the paper disc from a fin of 
LINGFORDS IODIZED LIVER SALTS 
and we will send you entirely free and postage 
paid a sec of 

“BOB’S Y’R UNCLE” CARDS 

Value I/- per pack. 

LINGFORDS IODIZED LIVER SALTS can be obtained from chemists and grocers at 

?d. per J-lb. TIN. l/4d. per ^Ib. TIN. 

Send the disc from a tin of Lingfords Iodized Liver Salts, together with your name and 
full address, to— 

JOSEPH LINGFORD & SON, LTD., THE MODEL FACTORY, BISHOP AUCKLAND, Co. Durham. 

This offer is open nnlil February 1 st, but it is subject to withdrawal wilhont notice any lime 

before this date. 
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PUDDING 
IN FIVE 


THE MELLOW SMOOTHNESS 
or-A GOOD CHRISTMAS 
ISN'T PRODUCED 
MINUTES. 


Mi 


vw • ■ 


ALL THESE RICH SPICY 
FLAVOURS NEED 
TO BLEND AND MATURE, 
AND THAT TAKES TIME. 





4afv,. "i 

\ * . 


V smi&m 



CHRISTMAS PUDDING 

5 lb,’Self-raising Flour, or 
I lb. Flour and 2 teaspoons Baking Powder. 

1 lb. Shredded * Atora.’ i lb. Currants. 2 lb. 
Raisins. 2 lb. Sultanas. ^ lb. Candied Peel, 

2 lb. Sugar. 2 oz. Sweet Almonds. Rind and 
juice of I Lemon. 6 Eggs, i lb. Bread¬ 
crumbs, ^ Nutmeg. I eggspoon Salt. Milk 

—sufficient to make right consistency. 

Clean currants, stone raisins, put all the dry 
ingredients intoa basin, blanch and chop almonds, 
add eggs, well beaten, grated rind of lemon, and 
the juice strained. Mix all thoroughly, put into 
greased pudding basins, cover with greased paper 
aird steam 6 hours. Sufficient for 4 puddings. 

TJicsc recipes are 
from flic ‘Alora’ liook 
of 100 feslcd recipes. 

Send postcard for a 
copy, post free—Iliigon 
& Co , Lid., Opciishaw, 

Manchcslcr, 11. 


so I USE "ATORA AND 
MAKE MY XMAS 
PUDDINGS EARLY. 
BECAUSE I KNOW 
THEY WILL MATURE 
TO PERFECTION 


MINCEMEAT 

1 lb. Shredded * Atora.' z lb. Currants, i lb. 
chopped Apples, i lb. Brown Sugar, i lb. 
chopped : Raisins, i lb. Citron Peel. :l^ lb. 
Candied Orange Peel, 1 Lemon. } lb. 
Candied Lemon Peel. J Nutmeg, grated. 

2 oz. Sweet Almonds, blanched and chopped, 
^ teaspoon Salt, i lb. chopped Sultanas. 

Dry the s\jltanas and currants after washing, 
mix all dry ingredients together after chopping. 
Lastly, add the grated rind and strained juice of 
lemon. Mix all thoroughly, (Ingredients can be 
put through small mincing machine instead of 
being chopped.) 


N.st 


THE GOOD BEEF SUET 
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Illustrated Leaflet, Membership Form 
and Price List, 

EUILB A SKYBIEE 

SCALE MODEL AEROPLANE 

and become a member of the 

SKYEm® LEAGUE. 

V/rile ; SKYBIRDS (Desk C.NO, 3, ALDER- 
MANBURY AVENUE, LONDON. E.C.2 




Children Love Them! 

THE 

lilly-IolIy-Maiidy 

BOOKS 

Stories with pictures for 
the little ones 

24 Titles 
Each 2/6 net 
■k 

/Ish your hookscllcv for a .'vs.' 
or write to 

HARRAP 

1S2, HIGH HOLOORN, W.0.1. 


DINGY TEETH NOW 
WHITENED EASILY ! 
MAGNESIA DOES IT. 


A real discovery lias been made about 
the teeth. Readers who are tired ol tiyins 
new dentifrice.s claiming to make flieir 
teeth white overnight, should try what 
actually docs whiten teeth—surely aiuV 
safely. 

.From the time you begin to u.se this 
simple chemistry ou your teeth, they will 
be distinctly w'hiter. You won’t have to 
imagine the improvement. You can sec it 
plainly. Your friends will notice it. 
Phillips’ Dental Magnesia is what you 
use, and the dullest teeth brighten and 
whiten under it. 

This is no trouble, takes no extra time. 
Simply get the dentifrice which the dental 
profession now recommends for care of the 
teeth—Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. It con¬ 
tains ' Milk of Magnesia,’ which dissolves 
all stains. Ordinary dentifrices with 
magnesia in them may not do any harm, 
but they do not give the whitening action 
of ‘ Milk of Magnesia.’ 

But dentists are urging the use of this 
dentifrice lor other reasons ! Phillips’ 
Dental Magnesia, containing 75% ‘ Milk 
of .tfagnesia,’ is the most cfl'cctivc neutra¬ 
lizer of destructive mouth acids that has 
yet come to light. Tartar makes little 
headway in the moutli that is kept alkaline 
by rcgidar use of Phillips’ Dental 
-Magnesia. It keeps the gums Irani, and 
the gumlino fortified. And, as wc have 
said, the teeth as white as if they liad- 
been " bleached.” Tire words ' Milk of 
IMagnosia ’ referred to by the waiter of 
this article constitute the trade mark 
distinguishing , Pliillips’ preparation of 
Magnesia as originally prepared by The 
Cfiarles If. Phillips Cliemical Co. To 
obtain the denti trice recommended ask for 
Phillips’ Deiltal Magnesia. I'ricefid., 10Jd., 
1/0 the tube of all chemists and stores. 




Absoiiii-eiy Mew 


. I'.rciyv 

StafiL.iicr 
sells •'/h lishi:' 
rnbli'!i)i.ul bv ('iisfi'H 
Di-US., I.Ul,' J.onJoK 
and O'/ir’iM:.’. 




Vet Pack 


CARD GAlViE 

Full of Thrills 

Everybody, youii<; and old, can play and enjoy 
this thrillhijj new ganie. 

It is quite easy, an<l fall of fun, taking you ou a 
tour of England and Scotland, with beautiful pic¬ 
tures showing many of their lovely beauty spoti. 
lil'.LISIIA has all the merits of a family game, 
Vi'itli the added attraction of dcmojistraling 
again and again the way to en-iurc road safoiy. 







POST FREE 


This case 

contains three trial bottles of 

f^ason’s Wino Esscncosj 
Ginger, Orange and Blade 
Currant. Each bottle contains 
enough essence to make a full 
size bottle of delicious wine. 

The case will be sent post free to 
all who send name and address 
and 9d. to 

NEWeALL S MASON Lti.,NOTTINGHAM 

Cut out this coupon and post to-day* ^ ^ 


-COUPON- 


I enclose 9d, in stamps and 
v’^oiild like to sample your Ginaer, 
Oronge and Black Currant WTne 
Essences. (Nou-olcoliobc) 


Name Cf • 
AcUiiessi 
ill Flock 
Letters • 


F0PT4IN PEM for2^ 

The Oiltott Nib with tlio new " Iiinup- 
(hu’t llcservoir ” .Tf tachiiu'iit, (IT-uv. 
Tilt.) gives foiint.nin-prn .ictioii with 
iidvantagos of OilloU .Stainless Steel nib 
“ IiKliiediut " opens for. easy eleaiiing ' 
StipplicU with tlirco patterns of nib. 





THE IHtt 


ITigh-Class 
ntalionors stoek, orboxeonl.'iininit 
3 liens can be obtained direia 
from Joseph (Jillott & Sous. Iilil.. 
post, free on receipt of 7-Ul. in 
stanijis. 



'jOitPHOIltOTrtSONS ITG.,VICTORIA WK5.,BIRMINCHAM.I 


lls your pastry a 
success! 

. If you want to make light, delicious . 
y pastry, use plain flour and add ^ 

, Borwick’s Baking Powder. This ^ 
7 enables you to get the cower amount > 
of “raising”. Remember, Professional / 
cooks always make pastry this way. ' 



Continued from page 16 

Follow'ed by Jack he stepped into the 
cave ; the air wms fresher than he expected, 
ami he had no difficulty in breathing. lie 
halted after he had gone a few paces and 
called back over his shoulder : “ There’s no 
danger of being poisoned so far as I can tell. 
Bring the light.” 

Alanucl and Torosco came through the 
doorway', the latter carrying the lantern. 
That the floor, walls, and roof of the lliding- 
placc were of stone, like thfise of some 
medieval dungeon. Jack saw at a glance, but 
of treasure there w'as no sign. Save for a 
granite slab which had ffillcn from the roof, 
and what looked like a pile of decay'cd wood, 
the. floor was bare. 

“ Gone ! ” muttered Sturge. " Someone 
must Iiave found it, and for all w'e know this 
place may liavc been empty for years.” 

" A thousand fiends ! ” shouted Torosco, 
beside himself w'ith rage. “ Have we come 
licre for nothing ? ” 

Martin Sturge started as some pieces of 
crufubling mortar came pattering down ou 
his head and shoulders. 

" Stop tliat shouting 1 ” he hi.ssed. " l.ook 
at those cracks in the walls. The whole 
place may fall in any moment, 'riiis slab of 
the granite must have been shaken down 
from the roof wlioii the rock was flung 
against the iron door. Yes,” the .speaker 
added, turning to Manuel, " that is what 
made the sound you heard. We’d better 
got out of here.” 

“ 15ah ! ” retorted Torosco, whoso only' 
thought was of tlie lost treasure. “ The gold 
—where is it ? There may be some still 
loft. What is that over yonder ? ” 

“ The remains of an okl chest, and looks 
as if it had been smashed with a sledge¬ 
hammer,” said Jack. " Tlic Jesuit Fathers 
would never have done that to one of their 
own treasure chests, so you may take it as 
another proof lliat the stuff ha.s been 
stolen.” 

Still Torosco did not seem satisfied ; lie 
turned and stared at the wall behind him as 
if hoping to find a cavity in wliich some 
store of jewels might be hidden. 

The forefinger of his right hand was crooked 
round the trigger of the revolver, but for the 
moment the entrance to the cave was un¬ 
guarded, and Jack was .seized with a v\ild 
impulse to make a bid for life. Ifc knew 
that those two villains never meant him to 
see day'light again. 


" Now’s oiir chance,” lie whispered in his 
uncle’s ear. " t\’c may' do it if wo make a 
dash.” 

“ No, wc should both be shot in the back 
before we got out of that narrow cutting,” 

. was the reply', ” and with our arms tied 
how can wc 

“ Aha! ” 

'fhc cry came from Manuel, who had been 
pushing aside fragments of the broken chest 
with the butt of his rifle. Do stooped, and 
from where it had been lying hidden in the 
wreckage picked up something which 
sparkled in the lamplight. 

“ What i.s it ? ” cried Torosco excitedly. 
" Give it to mo.” 

“ I found it, so it’s mine,” roared Manuel, 
at the same lime llirusting the jewelled 
cro.ss into his pocket. 

” Be quiet, can’t you ? ” came in a 
lioarse whisper from Sturge. " Don’t y'ou 
linow that a sliout may lie cnoiigli to start 
an ayailanchc ? ” 

Toro.sco paid no heed to tlic warning. 
Brandishing his revolver and mad with rage 
at the very idea, of losing his share of tlie 
booty, lie made a rush in the direction of the 
chest. For a moment the two prisoners 
were forgotten, and, with the one thought 
tliat it was “ now or never,” Jack got 
behind his uncle and pushed him out of 
file cave. 

Ha I!"! 

The report ivas followed by a crash as if 
the wliole hilJ.side was being rent by anolher 
earthquake. Shocked by the appalling 
sound the two fugitives stood for several 
seconds liolding their breath. 

“Dead and buried f” gasped Martin 
Sturge. “ I warned them not to sliout—lie 
must have stumbled over that .slab of 
granite, and ol'f went his revolver, fn that 
confined space the concussion would bo 
more than enough to bring the roof dowm, 
and with its fall the whole place collapsed.” 

” Can anything bo done ?,” 

” Not for those rascals. Wo must get 
rid of these royies, and that we can do by 
rubbing- them again.st a piece of sharp rock. 
Jack-, you saved my life and your own too ; 
but this is the end of our treasure hunt.” 

Jack Barnet , shrugged his .shoulders. 
" I’m satisfied,” lie murmured. 

fie could feel once more that life lay 
before him, and that was worth more than 
countless bricks of gold or silver. 

THE ENIJ 


Jacko on the Winning Side 


Aother Jacko had boon pestered by 
Jacko for days. 

He was in a tug-o’-war team at the 
local-fete, and was continually asking it 
she thought his side would win, or if he 
stioiild go in training by feeding up ! 

“ Gracious me ! ” cried iMotlior Jacko. 

“ As if y'oii don’t eat cnougli already ! ” ■ 

It happened that Chimp was in tlio 
rival team, so, for the time being, he 
and Jacko were sworn enemies. 


his friends to join in, but sooii they' wore 
:iU gatliorcd round and in .splendid 
figliting fettle. 

Jacko glanced quickly ;if)out Iiim 
fieforo ho went in searcli of the rope. It 
would never do for anyone to catdi him. 

The rope found, the signal vvas given 
for tliein to I’Uf-f, ! 

Chimp’s first liea\-c nearly sw'cpii 
Jacko’s legs from under liim. 

He gritted his teeth and gave, a tre-; 



On the day'.of the fete Jacko arrived 
on tlie sports ground witli lots of time 
to spare, and, espying Cliimp, hailed 
him gaily, 

“ My team’s licttcr tlian y'oiirs,” was 
Iris opening taunt. 

Cliinip’s brow darkened. 

" Wc’ll soon sec aliout that ! ” lie 
replied grimly. " How about a re¬ 
hearsal ? ” . ' 

Jacko hesitated. Tle’tl eaten rather a 
heavy' breakfast and felt it was hardly' the 
moment to do justice to him.sclf. Then 
he braced himself up. He’d show Chimp ! 
He had a slight difficulty in por.suadlng 


mendous tug. I'or a few seconds ttioi'o 
■was little to clioose between the two 
teams. 

Then came an interruption. 

They heard a loud bark and, looking 
up, saw a dog bo-.mding towards them. 
He evidently' thought it was a new- 
game for his special henefil, lor he made 
a dash for the end of the rope -Jacko’s 
end I —gripped it firmly in ins teotli, and 
tug-god ! 

There was a yell. Down went Jacko 
and Ills, team, like, a row ol ninepins! 
,\nd the nc.xt moment the other team 
had fallen Hat ou top ol them ! 
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The CN Christmas Appeal Supplement 



■The Gtiililren’s Festival | 

M 


I 

I 


will bo cslobi-ated fittinsly “ DOWN EAST ” 
IN DOGKLAtiD. 

The Big Church, Barking Boaii, wlil be fillod 
with about 1,500 children for their great 
Christinas Party. 

For six days thora will be other “ Parties ” at 
the Chiltircn’a Church and other Centres, at 
each of v'jhich about aco wiil be present. 

It lea big undertaking. Wili you share in It? 
V7e need many toys and Christmas Fare, or 
money to buy them. 


8 All gifts will be most gratefully acknowledged by— 



m io MWl mi “MlirML BEFO^OeS”? 

They are the members of the YOUTH GROUP of the 
Animal Defence Society, who pledge themselves to help 
and defend any animal in need. Everyone who reads 
this Christmas message can become an Animal Defender. 
Everyone will, some time, come across animals who are 
hungry, cold, neglected, liomeless, overloaded, tired or 
ill-treated. Or, you may find birds imprisoned in small 
cages or hurt by thoughtless people. These arc waiting 
for their defender. They are looking to YOU to help 
them. Christmas is a time of kindliness and goodwill, 
when you specially remember the unhappy and forsaken 
children of God, bo tliey human or animal. 

Join the Animal Defender? and wear their badge in 
blue and gold, which costs I/-. 

YOUTH Gioyp 

Office : ANIMAL DEFENCE HOUSE, IS, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, LONDON, S.W.I. 

Youth Group Club Room : 24, St. Edmund’s Terrace, 
North Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W.8, 



In fhenr Stockirig ... 

NLlsSS kindhearted people help us to give 
_ them .something thoii.sands of poor chil¬ 
dren may have nothing to remember this Xmas 
by. Ill-clad, under-fed and crippled—wo arc 
sure you would like to scud some ray of hope 
and happiness into their grey lives. A toy, 
food, clothing, a gift of money—anything, 
however small, will be welcomed and grate¬ 
fully acknowledged. 

SHAFTESBUIY SOCBETY 

& K.S.U. 

Patrons : Tiuj.ir Majksties The King, The Queen, and 
Queen Mary. 

Treasurer: Sir Charles J. O. Sanders, K. 13 .E. 

FOR 93 YEARS A PIONEER IN CHILD WELFARE 
193 Associated Missions. 7,300 Crippled registered and befriended. 
16 Children’s Homes and Camps ;; 6,000 Voluntary Helpers. 

★ 

PLEASE SEND A GENEROUS GIFT to— 

Mr. ARTHUR BLACK, General Secretary, 

John Kirk House, 32, John S t r ee t, L o n d o n, W.C.l, 


M 




ns 

Will YOU befriend one of our .ones ? 

have been provided with protcclioii and 
’’iven a chance in life by this Children’s Home. 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. Please send a 
:;ift to lion. Treasurer, (iordou JIarmcr, .Psq., 
;3, Westminster liridgc Ivoad, London, S.lbi. 

siSE-cSS GSlIIJBEEre 

A!D AND ADOPTION GOCItt-TY 

r. B. flEYER CSlIIJBEi’S HOiE 
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Under the Spreading 
Christmas Tree 

L et us a.slc you again to gather round 
our Christmas Tree, not to receive 
gifts from it, but to light a candle on its 
branches. This Christmas Tree is not 
for those who have trees of their own, on 
which to hang the toys and glittering 
ornaments and attach mysterious 
parcels, tied u]) with pictty riblion, Init 
for the poor children : and you would 
hardly believe how many they arc who 
would not know what Christmas means 
except for you. 

'T^hkre arc the children in slums and 
the children, happier than they, in 
ho.spitals ; and tlic children wlio have 
no homes at all. Somehow when this 
thought of the Christmas tree begins to 
stir within us wc think of the trees that 
arc lighted up at dusk in the hospital 
wards ; and indeed it is so jirctty and 
moving a sight that wc can almost forget 
that the little mites whoso eyes twinkle 
like the candles, and whoso- hands 
cla.sp tightly the gift toys on tlicir 
coverlets, arc sufferers. 

O Nic happy hour has been their por¬ 
tion, and if you have had a share in 
it you will be repaid by one moment’s 
happy thoiiglit. But it docs not end 
there, ami .should not, lor a ho.spital .has 
no holidays, and in the 3O5 days of its 
year there arc many far from sunny, 
but all on u-liicli the work goc.s on. Wc 
cannot all be like Sir James Barrie, who 
endowed the Groat Ormond Street 
Hospital with the proceeds of Peter Pan 
so long as it endures, but wc can liclp 
it to carry on, and add by a gift a brick 
or two for its new building. 

S o also with the Infants Hospital at 
Westminster and the Alexandra 
Hospital for Children with Hip Disease. 
Do you symjiathisc with little crippled 
children? The answer is more certain 
tlian that to Peter I’an’s fpiestion ; Do 
you believe in fairies ? So bo a good 
fairy this Christmas-time and send .some¬ 
thing to help tlic miracles by which the 
doctors and nurses make crippled limbs 
straiglit and little children well. 

B ut tills is not the only cry of the chil¬ 
dren. Do not forget tlic thon.s<ands 
of.poor children whom the Shaftesbury 
Society and the Honielcs.s Cliildren’s 
Aid Society can never allow tlienisclvcs 
to forget. They arc the children wlio 
have nothing put in their stockings ; and 
many have no stockings at all, or stock¬ 
ings so worn tliat Santa Claus would lie 
puzzled to know what to do about them. 

Y ou need not he puzzled. Send your 
gift to the kind people who labour to 
help such children, and they will know 
well what to do with it. It will do moic 
than buy a toj^ or a .slice of plum pudding 
for Christmas Day ; it will light a candle 
which will make the grey day.s coming 
a little brighter for these waifs and strays 
just starting out in life. 

S o also with the children ■ down Bast 
whom the West Ham jMls.sion takc.s 
under its wing; or the h'icld I.ane 
Institution. These all have their 
Cliristmas trees waiting for candles. 
And there is one other institution wc 
must name wliich docs much to prevent 
nnhajipincss. If it were not for the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children it would be such an 
iinha]rpy world that no one with a 
tender heart could ever enjoy Christmas 
at all. Help it with your gifts and your 
prayers ; and at the .same time add a 
wortl for the animal defcndor.s, the 
Voutli Group of the Animal Defence 
Society, who liolp the hungry, the 
defenceless, and the ill-treated arirong 
dumb creatures. Autiiur Mee. 

\ 



this Oldest Chikh-en’s 
Hospital in the British 
Empire, w h i e h lias 
treated over 2,000,000 
Children unde 
years old, and 
now faces the 
of the year with the 
prospect of a heavy 
delicit. 


ffiP/eose send a Christmas Donation 
to the Appeals Secretary-- 





CSIIIiHEEM 


SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES 
IN THE INFANTS HOSPITAL ! 

''THE INFANTS HO.SPITAI-—the first IIo.spiL-il 
ot its kind to bo founded in Europe—was 
established in 1903 for tho treatment ot llio 
diseases and disorders of nutrition. There are 
now 100 cots; accommodation for seven Nursing 
Mothers; an Out-patient Department; X-Kay; 
■Artificial Sunlight and Massage •Departments; 
a Kcsearch Laboratory; a Lecture Tlieatrc; and ' 
a Milk Laboratory. The work carried on in tlio 
wards is supplemented.by the Convalescent Home 
at Burnliam, Bucks, with eighteen cots. 

THE HOSPITAL IS CIMTIRELV DEPENDFtNT UPON 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAINTENANCE. 
FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Proslclont: H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 


Sub.icripltons will ba ^fule/uUy received and acknowledged by Ike Secretary: 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.I. 


THIS MAY BE OF HELP TO YOU 

For the convenience of readers we shall 
1 )C pleased to forward contributions to 
any of these Societies. Amounts for one 
or more of tlie Charitable Institutions 
mentioned on this page may be sent in 
one cheque. Please indicate how you 
would like your gifts allocated. 

Tin; EDITOR 


To tlic Lditor, The Children's Newspaper, John Carpenter House, 

Whitefriuis, L.C..J. 

I enclose £ : : which please divide as follows:— 


Name..... 

Addi’css.:... 

Cheques and Postal Orders to be made payable to Arthur Mec and crossed 


(Please statu whether Rev, Mr, Mrs,-or Miss) 


W II.I, YOU and your parents please remember the very 
poor boys and girls of Clerkcnwcll and semi us a gift 
; toward giving Treats to crowds of slum and back-street 

; cliildrca, and toward serving 800 (0 1,000 Hot Roast Beet 

'■ and Plum Pudding Dinners on Christmas Day to absolutely 
dcstitutc incnand women? . 

Kindly reply to William Wilkes, Sccrolar3', 

II Ici'iiBlciL .Hha-iiie Jiii.Eiifcit'o.tioi'a. ■ 

Vine street, Glerken'weU Uoad, London, E.C. 1. 
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The Cliiltiren’s Newspaper 
will he delivercil every week 
at any liouse in the world 
lor lis a year, See below 



NEWSPAPER 

^ Kvery-ThTir.sday 2d 


THE BRAN TUB 

Jumbled London Streets 

Jf the letters of the followinp; 

phrases arc placed in a 
different order they will spell 
the names of six very famous 
"streets of London, 

BIIinS KGG XIIIXK WHY CLAD 
HARM A TYirn I'KACII DIFS 
RED RdOF TEXTS 
rv.lLL llE.VTil Ansii'cr next xvccl: 

At the Farm 

[O.'NES, he keeps a blackstnith’s 
shop, 

^ i|is wife a poullry pen ; 

.h'lies, he shoes the horses, 

And his wife, she shoos the hen, 

A Proverb Rov/ritten 

Too many cooks spoil the hyolh 
Jn the preparation of culinary 
' ' delicacies, too numerous a 

number of pcr,sons ,offering 
various suggestions will often 
mar the iiavour}- mixture. 


In the Countryside Now 


Bq rh<i rustiiag Grream. 
th.® sojcar tolld <sonq of the 
Dipper i<s hieaf-d. IP ig one 
ot rfia feu birdc now gingiog. 

TtiocJdhi nqf poGGeGsio.^ 
coabbed fear, rbe Dipper can 
^^divo. and even walk on 
of a Gtream 

1 

. '-A, V 

''-1 

[1 j On. fl\G sPerns 
\\ j of Hie bracken. 

1 1 looU cIosgIc^ for 

j orxa of rh.G mofip 
frircrG^rin^ Fungi. 

Bird’s NesP. 
Bcginamg as o 
<i^solid ball, iP-barsk; 
opco ojhen ripe 
ro reveal the eggg! 

Teco Flotocp'S bloc>m.aocj, 
hciY Sh.Gph.<2rd'c Porcc d4j'cll 
be scan. Qf 
y of qcar Iq 

Chtirio if is 
boiled ond eatan 

^^1 cx va^croble, 

'fjZ. tjsS 

•r'V? A 

& "3 ® 'mammals ond 

. I5trds in rhe 
^ ^ -Gnoto is 

^ Mole ‘rmarcsEirit^ 

^ ^ .and mstraciivcv 

VJa can find 
^ 'Oor hiouJ 

^ ® ..'ualU .ran and 

Rabmr ® «. '■ -O «3> 


Arthur Alec’s Cliikhen's En¬ 
cyclopedia will, he delivered 
;uiywhore by the Educational 
Book "Co,,'tallies Street, E.C. 4 . 

Talcs Before Bcfitimo 

Billie’s Barge Boy 

' I 'iiiv garden of Billie’s house 
was an exciting place, 
for at the cud of it was a 
canal, douu which barges 
wduld glide. 

When they came- by Billie 
used to go down to watch. 1,1c 
thought it must l)c grand to 
be one of the barge children, 
especially when he saw one of 
them riding on the big herse 
which pulled the barge from 
the lowpath. 

One day lie ran to the 
water’s edge with a ball just 
as a liargc came by. Tlie ball 
.slipped from his hand and 
fell in the water. 

“ Whoa ! ” cried the barge¬ 
man to his horse, and, taking 
his long pole, he pushed the 


What ILippanod on Your Birthday 
Dec. 5. Wolfgang Mozart died 1791 
6. Warren Hastings born . 1732 
7.1-crdinancl de Lessepsdied 1894 

8. dolin Pym died . . • 1643 

9. Jolin Alilton Irorn . . 1608 

10. Rov.il Academy founded 1708 

11, CharlesXllofSwedcnkinedl718 

Bargaining 

'‘WlI.^■r is the price of this 
silk ? ” a deaf old lady 
is rej^orted to have asked. 

‘‘ Seven shilling,s,” replied 
the .shopman, 

" Seventeen'.shillings ? ” ex¬ 
claimed the old lady. " Non¬ 
sense ! I’ll give you thirteen.” 

" I said only seven shillings, 
ma’am,” the shopman re¬ 
peated. 

"Ohl” snapped the old 
lady. ” Seven shillings, ch ? 
\'ery well, I’ll give you five.” 


Ici on Parle Fran?ais 



La taWoUe Uno assiotte Lc miK 
• slwlj plain ii'all 

Ahuium a arrangi.’. ses jokes 
assjettes lc long d'linc tablcUc 
li.'iC'c au null'. 

, Moilier arraiigcd her prelly plains 
almtg a shelf on the ivall. 

Mother Nature’s Protection 
'■JTiii dumb creatures are en¬ 
dowed w'ith many forms 
of . protection lay Mother 
Nature, and even an egg is 
formed . 'according to the 
amount of danger to which 
it may he .subject. 

•Birds which nest on the 
ground lay an egg wliieh is 
niuuil at one end and jiointcd 


at the other. Tf an egg of that 
shape is disturbed in anj' wa.y 
the tendency is lor it to move 
in a circle, often reverting 
to its original position in the 
nest. 

But the C'g,gs laid by deej)- 
nesting birds are round and 
lie together in a hatch at the 
bottom of the nc.st. 

Other Worlds Next Week 
JiN Ihc evening Mars and Jupiter 
are in tlic .south-west, 
Saturn is west 
of .soutli, and 
Uranus is ill tlie 
snutli. In the 
niomiiig Venus 
is low in the 
south-east. Tlie 
picture sliows 
the moon at 
si.x o’clock' on Monday evening, 
Uecember 6. 

Flower Anagrams 
JIouAt a llowcr’s name from 
each of the following 
phrases or words ' by re¬ 
arranging tile letters : One 
name ; lin’c it; get me no 
till ; tears ; a wee [ic.st ; in 
a grade; thy china. 

Ans:oer next irt-i-lt 

The Censor and the Stops 
A M XIOUSI.Y Iiili’irogiilion 

Wondered, ■“ Will the con¬ 
demnation 

Of tlie Censor fall on me ? ” 

Dash thought likewise ; silently 
Comma stood a moment slill, 

“ Must 1 feel his cruel quill ? ” 
Scniicohti's dread was stronger, 
Tarried yet a moment longer; 
Cohn started up and cried, 

" Me, too, will he thrust aside ? ” 
“ Ah ! alas ! ” cried Exchiiiulion, 
“ We are all in condemnation.” 
Master Censor came to see ; 

What they dreaded that did he : 

‘‘ Let the Period only be.” 




Abhreoianoiis arc in.diealed by aslen.-ixs aninny Ibe elnes. /Iv.swer next 'aeeh 


Can You Read This Verse ? 
jrii horn teach myrrh made nose, 
Buy seize wear awl groat ales; 
Hear cliilled wrens port inn rose, 
Seek your .gain steal sand wails. 
Sum son there yell oh hare, 

Sums whim Ihivw sigh leant 
baize ; , 

Saw form sand fay says fare 
Shy never kiiighi sand daze. 

Answer next week 

A Social Note From Jungle Town 
]\fii ('tiUAiT'E thinks he is very 
hardly done 1>3' because 
he has a sore throat, but we 
arc hoimd to .say our sympathy 
is entirely with Mr Centipede, 
who, we imdcrstaiid,- has chil¬ 
blains on every foot. 


All Complclo 



Lor wherever you happen to he 
Evcrj thing’s well within reach ! 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
What Was It ? J ust-icc 
The PiJariins, The hoy ha.l liearil 
the tcadicr say that the I’ilgrims ha.t 
scl out tiom The Tafcaid Inu'. 

Name Me. Belfast 


Reading Across. 1. Ininiiuoiahle. 

5. A narrow pass. 10. An iiidnstrions 
insecl. IS. Devour. 13, Yun nnJ nu*. 
15. Inside lining of a rouf. 18, Child’s 
nanio lor l ather. 19. To grieve. 21. 
Rested. 22. A large pitcl'.ev. 24. l orly- 
livc inches. 25. 'I'ff change. 27. Koval 
Astronomical Soeiely.* 28. A small 
anchor. 30. Worth." 33. Assijciale oi‘ 
tlie Royal Academy.* 35. A kind of 
wooden lank. 37. A play on words 
agreeing in sound. 39. kri'volon-. 
,42. An age. 44. To express agreenienl. 
45. A llonr or a building. 

Reading Down. 1. A liny rodent. 
2. lligir lioiionr for. an artist.* 3. 
Twelfth part of a foot. 4, Corroded. 

6 . 'Twice live. 7, Violent anger. 8. A 
preposition. 9, Pulls apart by force. 
11 . Having an even iiorirontal surface. 
14. A line soft thread. 18. This is sin- 
ronnded by water, 17. A scrap of nows. 
18. A kind of turf. 20. Gathers after 
a reaper. 23. A scribe. 25, Once more, 
20. To face an embankment with mason 
work. 29. Doctor.* 31. Ancient 
H.gyptian sini god. 3S, A riunerai 
spring. 34. A child’s name for .Mother. 
38. Name for a West Indian kslel. 38. 
Personal pronoun. 40. New Testanicnl.* 
41. Nova Scotia.* 43. The shoiTenod 
lorm of With reference to. 


ball close iulo the bank so 
that Billie could reach it. 

” Oil, thank you ! ” called 
Billie. 

Bestofluck! "shouted the 
man, as tlie barge moved on. 

After that Billie . alwaj’s 
looked out specially for that 
barge, and when it came by 
he w(.)uld xvave l.joth to the 
barge-man and to his little 
boy, who was about liis own 
ago. As tlicy came h}- every 
few weeks Billie and the boy 
became friend.s, though they 
only met for a few minutes. 

One windy day the barge 
buy tried to throw a little boat 
to Billie. Me leaned too far 
over, and in a .second ho wa.s 
in the water. 

Daddy ! Daddy ! Come 
fjtiickl)' ! ” called Billie. 

• His I'allicr came running 
down the garden-path, ami 
soon pulled the boy safely to 
the bank. The barge-man had 
slojrpcd the horse, atid pulled 
the barge close in fo the bank'. 

W'e’ll take him straight 
in,” said Billie's father. 

Wiien they were all indoors 
Tlillie’s mother .soon had the 
boy lirj- ami warmly tucked 
U)) in blankets. 

” Don't you think',” she 
said to the barge-man, ” it 
would be if good thing to leave 
liitf) here until 3'ou come by 
agaifi ? W’c’U take care of 
hiffi, and I. know Billie would 
love a playmate.” 

Jyvcrytliing had happened 
so (ptiekly, and the matf was 
so glad and grateful, that ho 
was unable to thank them 
properly ;is he went awa\*, 
leaving tlie two boys chatting 
hiipjfily together 

VVhen the time came for his 
playmate to go away Billie 
was sad. 'I'hc barge-man 
looked at Billie’s father. 

1 .suppose,” ho said, ” you 
xvouldn't trust me to take him 
oil the barge for this trip'? 
I’d take care not to give cither 
of them a chance of falling 
over again,L 

Of course Billie's father 
said Vos. And that was how 
Billie h.ail the hapjficst holi¬ 
day he had ever knoivn. 



«... 

(.'•ir.ve.v 


Cinderella 

No one knows why innocent, helples.s 
Cinderella .should have been ill-treated, 
yet luid it not been for her one gootl 
friend the Fairy Godmother she would 
never have known what real happiness 
was. Many little boys and girls live 
to-day just like Cinderella did—so ill- 
treated and miserable, never full of fun 
find laughter as all little folks should be. 
Ifotv wonderful it ivould be if YOU 
were to help them to happine.ss, for they 
do need your help so badljv tVill yon 
send something now to Win. J. Elliott, 
O.B.E., Director, “ The League of rit}^” 
National Society lor the ITcveution of 
Cruelty to Children, Victory Mouse, 
f.cicestcr Square, I.ondon, \V.C.2 ? 



ADITWIs TO niVMMIi:s <t' IKtDinm 

•‘The I.ofigun of I’ity” is the Cliildrcn’s own 
Society lor savius; other little chikiren from ill- 
.treatmeiit aud neglect. An average of TOl'R 
arc being lielped every TlVli iniuutes. 



.I'lie eiiililri'ii’s .Vm spaper is priiitcil iti EiieiauH a. ad piihlislu'd eve-ry '[’l.ersday by the. t’roprietovs. The .Ainalpamatcrl LTess, J,t,il., Tlie IT.-etWiiy Itoii-ai, J'an iipalcin .Stna't, E.f'. t. .Vdvcrti-emiait Ollices : 'I'allig 

llmi-c, Tallin S! reef, l.imdaii, W.O. I. If is n uisti'icd as a nev.spapar Ihr tfaiismisiioii by'f'.niadian trap'llziim Po;t. Kniere.l as Heaonddilass Matter, .bimiary i:"., taa:), at tbe Post onice, Iki-sfoii, Mass. Hiiliserijitioii Jtateseveiy- 
n hem ; I ts a year ; os (id lor .-ix months. J t can al.su be ob'.-do,' i rrum tlm .Vaents hir .Ansi ra.Iia and New Rea land : .Mes-rs Gonbm it (foleb. b1,1. ; an 1 tor Soiitli .1 frie.i ; .1 !entral N'ew.s Ayoney, J.tJ. December 1, IT'.V, 



















































































